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^' k l PREFACE 



This Is a report of the first year results ^om a two-year field 
test of Project Information Packages (PIPs) * The filald test is spon- 
sored by USOE under Title III, Section 306, of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The evaluation was commissioned by USOB's 
Office of Planning, Budgeting; and Evaluation. ^ 

SRI is the prime contractor for the evaluation of the field test 
of PiPs; RMC Research Corporation, developer of the PIPs, is the sub- 
contractor- The firft;t year of the evaluation focused on the viability 
of PIPs as a mechanism for getting i^xemplary programs implemented in 
new sites. The "focus for the^ second year is on project outcomes. 
Final conclusions .ibout che success of packages as a dissemination 
mechanism must await information to be obtained during the second 
year" of - the field test * 

In Volume I we report on the concept of packaging. This volume. 
Volume II, reports the results of a formative evaluation of the PIPs 
and recoinmends revisions. Volume III reports the results of a 
resource/cosn analysis of PIP projects. 
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I INTKODUCTIOH 
In this report, the second gjE^^ree volumes^ we- present 



recom- 



mendatTons for revisions to. the USOC Project Inf(\nnation Packages CplPs) - 
Recornmendatlons are based^ on the 1974-1975 field test q% the piPs* A 
resource cost analysis of the PtP projects can found in Volume III. 
Volume I describes the SRI evaluation of the field test and provides 
a detailed account of the history of the piPs and the field-test*" 

The USOE has lo^ig felt that the effectiveness of federally funded ^ 
programs — particularly those Intended to provide c(»npensatoy services 
to disadvantaged children—could be greatly enhanced through the diffusion 
of education projects and practices proven to be effective* It became 
clear recently, however, that the simple dissemination of Information 
about such projects and practices was not a sufficient mechanism for 
bringing about widespread replication* For this reason, a decision was 
made in 1973 to attempt a more complete packaging of several exemplary 
projects* The purpose of this undertaking was to determine whether 
projects could be packaged with sufficient clarity and in sufficient 
detail to encourage and enable their replication at slLes where educational 
needs had ntit been adequately met by existing programs of instruction* 

In June 1973 a 12-moiith research and development contract was awarded 
to the RMC Research Corporation^ by USOE to identify up to eight com- 
pensatory education projects and develop replication^ packages for theft?^. 
Six exemplary projects were identified, and packages^^jpre delivered to 
sites tot field testing late in the summer of 197A* A description of ^ 
the entire contract effort is presented Xn n report by Tallmadge (1974)* 



t 



^ The current tm~yecr evaluation of Che ?IP field test is Che * 

second step in answering Che question of PIP viabil-ity; -The field 
^ test consists of attempts by two to five sites to repiica'fie each of 

t the six projects, a total of 19 teplication^ in all* The evaluation 

of the field* test is being ^pndticted by SRI with-^RMC as a subcontrac- 
tor* The first^ycaf evaluation activities have included five visits 

.^--^^ * * * 

t^o-each site to observe progress and collect student test xlata* ' R>IC 

-^^^ , ' ^ ■ * ^ 

^ ' participated in these site visits and, provided general support as ^ 

requested, but was p^rimarily responsible for devellwing recomraenda-^ 

, tions* for PIP revisions* 

The original intent of the field test was to determine experi- 
mentally vhether the six prototype PIPs were effective mechanisms 
for repLicati.ig^the six exemplary projects, and what modifications, if 
any,' they required. However,, as the field test progressed it became 

r 

clear that the questions of real interest were (a) What kind of a 
- dissemination system would result in .the replication of successful 
projects in new locations? (b) Miat role would an information package 
play in such a^ system? and (c) What should be in the package? The 
first two questions are addressed at length in Volume I* The primary 
focus of this volume is the package per se and, in particular, the 
revisions in content and format re^qiiired tcj^maximlze the utility of 
the PIP5 within the replication system vhich 15 expected to operate. 

V r ^ * 

The general conclusion of the fiSld test Has been that the 
PTPs have been fairly successful In permi&ting accurate replic*ition 
of the exemplary projects- This might be taken a? an indication that 
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an^iidequate revision would consist largely of design and Gditorial im- 
proveme$ts/ In fact> however, Ic now appears that ^osign and editorial 
considerations are of secondary .importance, ITie [nosc;crlCical considera- 



tions in either cJie original development or the final revision of a 
PIP are (a) the selection, of successful projects .to package, (b) the 
analysis of the factors which constitute the successful projects, and 
(c) th^ analysis o*f the information needs o^ a .■rei)Iica.tirig site* While 
the appearance and style of the package materials can certainly encourage 
and facilitate their usl^^t can dt/little else to ensure the establish- 



nent of a successful project. 



The first consideration is related to tixe problem of finding dra- 
matically effective projects suitab'le for replication* .The prp develop*- 
ment task, as originally conceived, involved examining only' about 24. * 
projects (presumably alj Identified as successful) .and then selecting 
the 8 projects most suitable fcPt the ^ack^ging experiment* However, 



only a few of the 24 projects originally suggested to RMC could provide 

* i 

reasonably convincing evidence of ef fectlveness^ and a search for 
demonstrably effective projects bec^gg. a major part of the RMC efforti 
After ^ight months of intensive searching covering hundreds of addicional 
projects, the RMC staff is convinced that there Is, at the very most^ 
a handful pf compensatory reading or math projects that clearly and ^ 
dramatically raise stiudent achievement levels . It certainly appears 
that no existing project can raise achievement score distributions of ^ 
disadvantaged students to the level typical of jn tdd Le-clasrs schools* 

TUntQ appear Co be two^easJons for the shortage of demonstrably 
successful projects. First, it is very difficult tc^" mako dr<irnaClc 



J.0 



improvotnents in achlevanenc by moan^ of an in-schopl project, no piatter 

liow well dd^igjied" operated* Second, it is very <ji££icalt to set 

up an evaluation fin the real world that will provide a convincing pic- 

ture*of the effe^^ts o'f the project* It api5ears to RMC that- these are 

long range problems and th^t in the immediatie future ther^ will b^'e 

*very £ew pi^ojects wh,ich will meot USOE crit'eria for replication/ Thus, 

/any PIP replication .mechanism wDuld bo applied to only a small njumber\ 

■of <^i£ferent pr6jec4:s- * * ' 

^ J ' ^ * 

The- devoloptnent of PIPs is compLicatc^jl by -the fact 'that the 

identification of successful projects is a difficult, highly technical 

task- Although a procedural guidQ for the screening of project data 

was prepared uaderythe original PIP development contract (Talltnadge 

and Horst 19Z4), such a guide is only of use to highly trained evalua** 

tors since each step in the screening process require^s complex judgments 

In- shosrtj there is no way to mechanize the identification of successful 

^ projects. This suggests that the selection of appropriate projects may 
be one ^f" the most troublesome packaging areas and, clearly, if an :Ln- 

■^appropriate exemplary project is packaged, no amount of revision will 
lead to successful replicator projects* 

The second consideration in producing a satisfactory package is 
the analysis of the "exemplary site activities and features* A thor- 
ough discussion of this consideration can be found in Volume I> but 

two points should ■ be reiterated here*. The first is that no rigorous 
* 

analytical procedures are avaiJ^ble for analyzing projects- An ahalysis 
can he made only by a qualified individual on the basis of an extensive 



background in the fsctors affecting learning, and a broad perspective 
gained by comparing a variety o£ successful and unsuccessful projects* 



The second point is that the exemplary project site personnel, 

even those oost responsible for the success of^the projects, may not 

be aware of the factors which make their projects work* VJhile intui- 

tively it might appear that the exemplary site project director should 

\ 

be the ultimate authority on the ijuportant features of the project, 
the field test has denionstrated that this is not always so,, and the 
successful identification of *thes^ features rests largely on the skill 
and experience of the packaging tcam^* 

r 

The final consideration in developing a satisfactory package 
is the analysis of the information needs £>f a replicating site* 
This problem includes the design o£ the entire replication mechanism 
and involves determining the persons who need information, the infor-* 

mation they need, and the time when they need it* Unlike the anal- 

6 

ysis of the originating projects, the analysis of information needs 
is, in principle, amenable to systematic development* The field 
test has, in fact, provided an unusual opportunity to study these 
needs and to elaborate a model of the replication process in which 
they are incorporated* In *'he remaining sections of this report w^e 
describe the develo{^ment of this model and discuss the revision 
recommendations derived therefrom* 



II PROCESSING THE FIELD TEST pATA 

From the beginning of the field test, we accumulated data at a 
# 

rapid rate from a variety of sources. The majority of the data was 
collected during Site Visits I,. II, and IV in August and September, , 
and Apri-1, 1975, respectively. Additional Information was obtained from 
contact report forms submitted to SRI by replicating sites, exemplary 

sites, USOE, and SRI/RMC whenever a repl'lcatlng site sought or received 

■ - * 

assistance from an outside "Source. It has been RMC's task to process 

these data in such a way as to permit the identification of needed re- 
visions to the PIP mechanism* 

It quickly became apparent that the PIP mechanisn) was effective 
to some degree. In spite of staring months later than the PIPs pre- 
scribed, personnel wejre hired subfacilities allocated, materials ordered, 
and students selected, ^nd Instruction did occur* On the other hand, it 
was equally clear that in specific instances projects were not being 
replicated exactly as intended." Problems varied from PIP to PIP, and 
within PIE^s from ^ite to site>'^nd Included everything from difficulties 
in obtaining qualified <ataff and in ordering materials ^o using*un- 
specified instructional approaches, ^ 

The reasons for pro51ems encountered by sites fall somewhat 

naturally ' into three categories: (a) information in the PIP was unclear, 

ambiguous, or inadequately emphasized; (b) the process recommended in 

the PIP. for accomplishing a task was inadequate (or on some points the 

# 

PIP provided no suggestions at all); or (c) the initial cpnditlons 
assumed In the PIP did ^ot exist. Obviously, the three categories are 

•7 
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not Independent. For exanple> wUere the pip assumes the availability 
o£ highly skilled personnel, rfela'tively brief explanations of tasks 
are prdVided, I£ such personnel are unavailable at a given site, the 
PIP materials may prove inadequate* If the assumption of available 
classroom space is^ot met, then the processes for arranging for space 
cannot be followed/ 

" In some cases, revision ttade-^offs are possible. Assumptions 
about preexisting conditions can be relai^ed and supplementary naterials 
added. Thus, less experienced personnel nay prove successful if they 
are provided with more support and training materials, but clearly there 
are liitilts tp $uch trade-offs. No amount of PIP .materials can produce 
a dynamic administrator or skilled teacher overnight and, while money 
can^buy additi-onal space, pip information by itself cannot create class- 
rooms- 

Descriptive Model of the PIP Replication Mechanism 

While the basic concepts of the pip replication mechanism are 

simple and straightforward, the manner in which all conditions and 
# 

processes are expecced to Interact to produce the desired project 
becomes extremely complex. For RMC to organize the data in such a 
way as to pinpoint the places in the mechanism reqiriring revision, 
some categorizing conventions were neede'd* These conventions were de- 
veloped in the context of a model of the intended replication mechanism 
wh-jU;h^wllL,-ULjL£_h5gedj p rovide some per spective on the entire process 
as now perceive<] RMC, and permit a simple description of where and 

why revisions are recommended. 
# 
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T'Je basic concepcs oi the -PIP replication mcchanista derive £rom 
I \ ' 

the or/glaal SRI/RMC proposal for the evaluation of the PIP £leld 

The model divides the rept't^ft^on oi a project Into three stages: 
(a) selection/adoption, (b) st^rt-up, and (c) operation. Selection/ 
adoption was assumed to be a dunl process whereby sites select the PIPs 
that suit their needs and apply to USOE for grants, and USOE reviews the 
applloatlons and awards the grants* S^art-up begins with the d<^Xlvery oi 

and associated £unds a suitable site, and ends when the project 
is ready £or operation* In general, start-up Is completed by the end oi 
the Sumner vacation* Operation is the Instructional and administrative 
activity of" the school year, beginning with the £lrst contact between 
teachers ancL students £or instruction or testing* 

— — -Each- oiLjUiG^hree s tages is further broken down into inputs. 



processes, and outcomes,, and these substages are organised to reflect 



the basic project components of personnel, other resources 



, ^^^nd student^*"^ 

In this model *all three components are receivers of inputs and processes, 
not Initiators. For example. In the pet^sonnel section, data are organized 
according" to wh;it as done to teachers, not by theni. This organization 



of the niodel Is summaTized in Figure 1* 
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The selection/adoption model is still under development* Re- 
finement of this stage Is contingent on the resolution o£ issues subject 
CO USOE decisions* Selactlon of PIPs by sites and awarding of grants 
by USOE Involve USOE and district- level personnel who are not part of 
Xhe project per se and are not, therefore* included in figure 1* 
Figure 1 Is Intended to Incorporate only those aspects of the selection/ 
adoptlop stage directly related to project components and does not 
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reflect the assumed USOE dlsseiaijiation oechanlsm or the site mechanism 
for securing grants. 

Several other features of the replication laodtil should be noted* 
The Intended outcome of the selection/ adoption stage Is a site that . - 
meets the requirements for replicating the project chosen- This out- 
come Is described in terms of the characteristics of personnel, other 
resources, and students at the site, and constitutes a ipajor com- 
ponent ot the inputs to the start-up stage. The remainder of inputs 
to start-up include the PIP, money, technical assistance,, and other 
inputs that, are supplied to the site to help in replicating the desired 
project- In other words, assistance supplied to the site is a subset of 
the inputs to the start-up stage. Inputs to the start-up stage also in- 
clude the site itself with its personnel, other facilities, and students* 

Similarly, the outcomes of start-up are^lnputs to the operation 
stage. However, unlike st^rt-up, there are very few additional Inputs 
during operation. This is a consequence of a basic PIP replication 

concept: the concept that a package of inforniatlom (and associated 

1 

funds) can be sufficient to produce the replication of a project if 
;;dellvered to an appropriate site. To the extent that this concept 
proved unworkable in the current field test, new inputs in the form& 
of monitoring, technical assistance, and the like would have been 
required in the operation stage* 

The process column under each stage includes the activities 
carried out at that stage and the timing considerations for each activ- 
ity- Timing Includes the amount of tlma allotted for each activity, 

11 



Che sequences of nctivicies, and the period in che school year during 
which che nccivicy^is oxpecced Co take place. 

Descripcive Conventions Used in che Model 

Tlie lovFcr section of Figure I displays che specific descriptive 
conventions (sco Appendix !) for definitions) adopted by KMC in cace- 
f;ori2ing field cest daCii. Personnel are divided inco (a) che projecc 
director,, .(b) other project staff, <ind (c) nonprojecc personnel. These 
cacegories were adopted because of the qualicacivaly differcnc ways in 
which the PIP mechanism interacts wich chem, Tlie project directors 
axo central to the project replication. They are intended to be selected 
by the tine of the site' proposal or grant request, and most of the PXP 
naterials nre directed to them* Wliile the PiPs .provide them with some job 
aids in the forni of calendars, sample forms, and the like, it is assumed 
that they possess most of the required characteristics at the time they 
are selected , "and much of their PlP^mat^rial simply describes t/hat they 
should accomplish with mihan^l suggestions on how to proceed. 

Personnel inputs and personnel outcomes are described in terms 
of the cities of the personnel required, and their reffuired character- ^ 

-iet-i&*^ — Gha^act-er-ist-ics-of--per-sonne-l-y--&-E— 0ut-come&y--ar-e ca tegor-i-^^d 

under either skills or attitudes * In addition, for the purposes of the 
replication model there arc^itXcal roles, pdnterrelationsliips, job 
posirClons, and the like, which are not Considered to be either skills or 
attitudes^ Thus, for example, tho^^Snount of authority assigned to a 
project director may be one of the most important factors to describe, 
and a third catef^ory of "roLef;, etc/' is provided to encompass such 
personnel descrlpcors. 

n 



Processes related to personnel are broken down Into selection 

* 

and training * Training is taken in* t lie broad sense to include any 
activities designed to change skills or attitudes* In addition to 
conventional skill training, this definition encompasses all orientation 
and instr«ct:loi;al*activities* Procedures designed to create roles or 
authority relationships may not fall under either selection or training 
(e*g*, giving a project director the task o£ hiring teachers to estab- 
lish his authority ov^t theni) * Such procedures are included, under 
a third category, establishing roles * 

The remaining personnel coluran is (new) inputs* During start- 

* 

up, these inputs include the PIP, other technical assistance, money, 
constraints, and, for the current year, field-test events* These 
inputs are described in thi^ report in a manner that should be generally 
self-explanatory* The exception is the content o£ the PIP, £or which the 
£ollowing descriptive conventions have been adopted* 

* 

Information includes descriptions of tasks and activities in 
terms of intended outcomes and their^ sequences* The significance of 
-£4hts--c^tegory-foT tiitr^irevlsiDTT fff^IPs is trie assumption "t^t project 
directors and other staff will know how to accomplish the tasks and 
activities described in this brief manner. 

Self^traininfi materials are intended to help personnel acquire 
new skills, and range from informal tips and suggestions to, in one PIP, 
a prograr.ied tape/ slide training sequence* While it is not always 
possible to categorize materials unambiguously under information or 
training , the distinction ig helpful in considering revisions because 
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it makes explicit assumptions on the extent to which various personnel 
will come to -the project with the necessary, skills or*wiii require PIP 
assistance in acquiring theo. By and large^ the PIPs were designed as 
information packages with only limited ^elf-training materials. The 
major project training activity, training o£ project staff , was generally 
assigned to the project directors, and it was assumed that they have 
most of the basic skills needed to conduct such training. 

The major remaining component of a project is its students. 
Students are described under the same conventions as personnel. .Their 
characteristics (outcomes) include skills and attitudes; selection 
and training are the processes in which they are involved. 

^fost O'f the descrif^ion of students, and the processes that affect 
them are included under operation processes and outcomes. While stu- 
dent outcomes in terms of skills and attitudes constitute the ultimate 
goals of any educational project, the major emphasis of the first year 
of current field test is on evaluating the potential of the PIP replica- 
tion mechanism for the replication of selected instructional processes. 
These processes are included under the operation process of student 
training * It should "he noted that these instructioiuil processes can be 

defined, in large part, in terms of teacher behaviors and interactions 

# 

with materials. Thus, student training will encompass the operation 
outcomes for personnel and other resources. 

Conceptually, the model in Figure 1 provides a simple framework^ 
for isolating the points at whrch the__p^p replication mechanism might 
be revised. In practice* however, there are mfijor problems in describing 



the repllcaVloTi mechanism -in terms of this or any other model. In 
partrlcular,. nhe nuaber of specific Items that could be listed under 
each heading is Infinite, so there Is no practicable way of describing 
the mechanism exhaustively- For example, consider the problem of 
describing theUkills and attitudes of the project director whlcTi are 
assumed to exlsV at the outcome of the Selection/ adoption stage. It Is 
clear that the Aroject director must have appropriate technical and 
managerial skiilp and must have a generally positive attitude toward the 
project. However, enumerating all of these skills and attitudes at a 
detailed level Vs clearly impractical, especial-ly since it would be 
necessary in the^process to exclude all the possible human characterls" 
tics the project director must not have. Attempting to list all the 
processes Intended to modify personnel characteristics presents a 
similar problem. , 

-'Early attempts by RMC to produce such lists led to considerable 
frustration. The lists quickly became long and unwieldy with details 
that were obvious or trivial; when used as a basis of comparison 
for the actual sites, the lists never seemed to have a place for the 
Critical site-specific problems. What was needed was a list of <;ate^ 
gories to systematize the description; this would provide an overall 
perspective on the mechanism in question and would highlight those 
parts of the mechanism requiring revision. Clearly, a systematic 
procedure for generatiitg such a description was needed* 

The procedure which was adopted took as Its ^primary input the 
fleld^test data on problems encountered by sites. The rationale for . 
this procedure was simply that any aspect ^f the replication process 



chat did not go as intended at one or more sites indicated a possible 
defect in the intended replication nechanisra and a potential point 
for a rccoEQoended revision- 



The data used to develop the model came from a variety of sources. 
The reports o£ site observations by SKI, KMC, and USOE site visitors 
were the major source of data. tihile it has not been practicable 
to list every sense in which sites are replicating successfully, it 
is quite possible to list the major ways in which sites are deviating 
tr<xa intended practices* Included here are examples of obser^ 
failur^^^to^j^jpiJU^atey-problens and user cocments on reasons £or 
problems, ambiguities in the PIPs, and lack of information. Observers 
obtained verbal reports, reviewed marginal notes \7ritten in the PIPs 
by project sta££, and looked for specific evidence of use or nonuse of 
PIP components. In addition, all requests by project staff £or assis- 
tance from outside sources i;ere monitored via Contact report forms. 



The £irst step in the analysis procedure was to screen all 
o£ the data described above. All, reports and other data sources were 
systematically reviewed, each problem or deviation was entered on a 
separate card> and the cards were sorted into the various categories 
shown in Table 1. Initially, cards £rom each site were processed 
separately so that 19 different sets of cards resulted. 

The resulting picture- of the problems at a given site was in- 
complete. While the ouccomes of start-up were generally portrayed 
fairly systematically, there were gaps in the preceding columns. 
The practical problems faced by the site observer virtually preclude 
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recording every possible aspect of each process and every possible 
characteristic of each person Involved In the project and, In many 
cases, the critical things to look for^be^came apparent only after 
an associated outcooe Went awry* To identify and- fill in the gaps 
^we^used the following procedure: the start-up outcome problems 
for a given site were organized Into manageable tmits* For example, 
one unit raJ-ght consist of required teacher ski"l"ls which were not 
— present at the end of start-up* The intended mechanisms which were 
designed to produce the skills were then systematically reviewed 
beginning with other start-up outcomes, then working ^^ackward through 
the rjelated start-up processes, start-up Inputs, and ^elec^tlon/adoptlon 
outcomes* ' 

To be specific^ when looking fo^ the reasons why teachers lacked 
certain desired attitudes, the other start^rup outcomes to consider 
would Include, at least, the exE,ectcd attitudes of the project director 
toward the project and the availability and adnqua^y of the materials 
and facilities* Next, st^rt-up processes would be reviewed to see where 
breakdowns occurred In training the teachers or orderJlng mat erials. 
Then staBt^up inputs would be examined to d^etennlne where .the PIP 
.appeared deficient, where the outcomes of selection/adoption were not 
as expected, and where money, USOC constraints, fleld^test inputs, and . 
the like,' affected training, or ordering processes, 

^As each category of the mechanism was considered, there itere 

three judgments to be made; (a) the category does not bear on the 

problem under consideration (e*g,, lack of desired attitudes), either"' 

directly or through any relation to an interven-ing^-eaiiegory that 
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relates to the profctlem; (b) the category is 'relevant to the problem, 
but caVds are already prepared for the deviations at this site that 
fall in this category and affi^ct the problem; (c), there appear to be 
relevant deviations in the cat(igory that were either overlooked in 
screening the data or not recorded hy site visitors* Where a devi- 
sti'on was simply overlooked, a card was prepared and included in " 
the appropriate category. Where the information was missing "(e*g:, ^ 
where there was no information as to why specific materials were un- 
available),* a note was m^ide to obtain the information by phone or during 
a subseqiJent site visit. An example of tKe resulting site description 
is shown in Table i, abridged somewhat for illustrative pujrposes* 

Once this backward review process" was complete for a given problem 
at ^ given site, it was repeated for the next start-up outcome and so on 
until all of the unintended outcomes were covered* As may be observed 
from Table I, beginning with teacher attitude problems immediately 
brings .in a variety of other outcome problems. Thus, successive outcome 
problems can be processed quickly, since many of their causes will have 
been, previously noted. 

Before the process was considered finished for the site, a 
forward review was also completed* This involved taking each deviation 
in the selection/adoption outcomes, and looking for expected problems 
at successive stages. This review was carried otit in a manner analogous 

to that of the backward revjfew, with each category of'each stage given 

> 

individual consideration* The result of this entire procedure was a 
set of cards for each site, categorized according to the model in 
Figure I and detailing for each slto the critiical steps in the replication 
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mechanism where problems occurred. ..An example of che concenc £or one 
site (actual start**up personnel processes) is presented in Horst 
et al. (1975)- 



It should be reemphaslzed that the description ot individual 
sites was in terms of the actual problems they encountered* The next 
step in processing the £ield-^test data was- to combine the data ttom 
all sites using a given piP and to restate the problems positively 
in terms o£ the processes and characteristics that make up the 

Intended replication mechanism* The products o£ this step are six 

* * 
descriptions, one £or each PIP, o£ the project replication, mechanism- 

These descriptions are, in essence, similar to those developed by SRI/ 

t^MC £rom the PIPs as the first step in the current study. The dwo 

major differences are that the stages o£ the replication mechanism 

are. explicitly modeled, and the ste^s which have*' proven critical in 

the Eield test are systematically included in the descriptions^ The 

descriptions should, then provide the required basis £or speci£y^ing 

■ * * 
required PIP revisions ♦ * - ♦ 

For the purpo'ses of* describing the oveirall ^findings relevant' ' 
to -PIP revision and ensuring that formats oi PIP descriptions are 

- " N 

consi^stent ^across PlPs> one final processing step has been undertaken* 
The defeoriptions for the six individual PiPs have been combined and 
summarized into a generalized model of the PIP replication mechanism* 
This model is an ^elaboration of the basic model shown in Figure ^1 but> 
like the individual PIP descriptions* the model reflects the experi^n^^e 
of the flald test. The model is included in Appendix C. 
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Once the generalised model w3s complete. It coul^ be used « 

to process fleld^test data more systematically** Since SRI 'staff 

used the saine analysis categories' to processufleld'-test dat<^f It 

was possible to" use SRi's analyses of Individual sites to tqmplle 

sumoarles for eaqh PIP with brief site ratings for each category* A 

set of six summary^ analysis notebooks was prepared with a section for 

each column of the PIP replication mechanism (e*g*f start-^up proce^sses), 

and, within each section, a page for each row Ce*g=., materials selection/ 

ordering) . These pages were numbered for cross-referencing to^ the 

" ■ ■ * 

revisions notebool^ described below* The analysis suipoiarles focused on 
fleld^test-slte problems that showed'a need for ^revision, rather than 
attempting tp' document £leld-test results In general* 

Each PIP analysis summary was prepared jointly wlth'a revision 
summary* In a second set o^ notebooks, bne'for each project, RMC 
staff llited revision recommendations for the proposed n^ componWts 
of the Analysis and Selection Kit (ASK) and PIP- ^ ' ^ 

Revision recommendations were keyed to the analysis summary by 
indicating the section where the justification for revisions could be found* 
In the revision recommendations, sources for revision data were also ^ 
listed. The analysis and revision notebooks are designed to be the 
basic source materials used In preparing revised versions of the ASK 
and PIP materials, ^ 
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Ill FIELD-TEST RESULTS 

With the completion of tha first year of data collection, 
"^certain problems and Issues are apparent which will affect recomoenda- 
tlons on PIP revisions and, ultimately, the viability of the entire 
PIP replication concept* These probleos and Issues have emerged as 
themes that r^ across the various stages of the PIP replication model 
(see Figure* 1) and, In fact, are" probably relevant to any replication c 
dissemination program* 

In this section of the report we discuss five of the most central 
th^es and their relevance to recommendations for PIP revisions* 
These themes are: (a) the motivational Issues In replicating a com-' 
pensatory education project developed outside of the replicating 
district; (b) the impact of federal funds on a replication project; 
Cc) the Identification of an appropriate context for replicating, a 
project; (d) the timing and scheduling of the replication effort; 
and (e) the Importance of the project director In the replication 
mechanism. Following the discussion of these five themes, we deal' 
with several additional themes more briefly and list the sf ' Iflc 
concepts which proved most difficult to convey* 

Motivation for Replication 

Perhaps the ^tost basic Issue In developing a PIP replication 
mechanism concerns' the reasons that anyone would want to replicate 
a project developed by someone else* The reasons, as originally viewed 
by Rt^C, seemed obvious and straightforward* The evidence Is clear 
that very few schools have developed compensatory education projects 
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that have proven impressively effective. Thus, it seeded likely that 
many less successful schools would juiap at the chance to replicate a 
project that ecibodied the secrets of success* 

As Rf-fC interacted with a variety of school personnel, it became 
apparent that this view was quite naive « It had seemed obvious to the 
RHC staff menbers that the deveilopment of a successful project is, 
technically, an exceedingly difficult task, that very few schools have 
been able to develop such projects, and that the most rigorous evaluation 
of achievement gains is a critical step in demonstrating effectiveness* 
However, it appeared that this orientation was not widely held anong 
applied educators and, in fact, was totally ^alien to many* Instead, a 
more common philosophy appeared to be that a professional educator is 
capable of identifying a successful project when he or she sees it and 
furthermore, is able to choose selectively those ideas which will be 
helpful in his own school* 

The mc view implies intensive efforts to identify projects that 
"really work" (and, to the extent possible, to determine why they 
work), and then to replicate their essential features as accui^ately 
as possible in-^ew settings* The more common view implies that the 
local educator stiould have a continual stream of ideas coming across 
his or her desk from as many "successful" projects as possible, so 
that he ox she might select those ideas best suited to his or her 
school situation. 

In the PIP field test this discrepancy in viewpoints has had 
a major impact* ThG PIP materials were written with the idea that a 
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site would he looking for complete ;tn£ora^tion about what the exemplary 
site had done so that the new site could learn all o£ the approaches 
and emphases that made the project effective and could replicate the 
exemplary project as faithfully as possible* Actually, replicating 
sites have tended to search the P1P& looking for "good Ideas" and, more 
to the point, looking for specific requirements that they must meet as 
a condition of their funding grants* in fact, the major concern of some 
sites has seemed to be how far they will be allowed to go In changing 
the projects .to suit their perceived needs. 

Since some fleld^test sites differ considerably from the exemplary 
sites. Interest In adaptation Is Inevitable, and this theme Is discussed 
below. The ijomedlate impact on the field test was, however, to raise 
the Issue o£ enforced compJLlance with PIP specifications* In particular, 
USOET asked ItllC to settle questions as to which specifications should 
be enforced and which should not. This required a rather abrupt change 
In the orientation of the HMC staff. For approximately a year, they 
had been attempting to answer the question: "Given a site similar 
to the developer site, what will the personnel need and wish to know 
In order to replicate the original project?" The ne-^ question might 
be phrased: "Given a site which may differ substantially from the 
developer site, which project features. If forced upon the site, would 
be sufficient to ensure effective Instruction?'* 

These questions are certainly oversimplified and the latter. 
In particular, is offered more as an attempt to define pne of the possi- 
ble extremes tlian as an attempt to portray accurately the USOE emphasis* 
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Iif fact, while this latter question appears to miC to be unanswerable, 
there do appear to be techniques £or increasing the likelihood that 
replicating sites will be motivated to replicate accurately* 

A ^carrot and stick" approach by a funding agency is the most 
straightforward approach* The carrot in the £om o£ funds ani assis- 
tance should provide the means o£ replication* The stick could take the 

form o£ £im insistence (by monitors thoroughly familiar with project 
*^ 

features) on compliance with the spirit of the projects* 

Where funds ani monitoring mechanisms are unavailable, it may 
still be possible to encourage replication* Carefjul selection of sites 
and project directors can ensure that replication will be feasible and 
that relevant personnel will have a positive attitude toward replication* 
Sites can be given time ta carry out the PIP prescribed activities* 
.Finally, for concepts that were widely overlooked or ignored In the 
field test, PI? materilals should incorporate a heavy emphasis on 

convincing the replicators* The motivnation and rationale for the project 

> 

approach should be carefully presented, and the consequences of ignoring 
the approach, illustrated by anonymous examples from the field test, 
should -be explained* 

Impact of Federal Funds 

A second major theme which has emerged from the PIP field test 

is the impact o£ federal funding on all aspects o£ the replication process 

Some o£ the effects are a result of the interaction of funding considera- 
* 

tions with probleras peculiar to a given site* Others are no doubt 
related to the £act that sites knew little more at the time they applied 
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for field-test grants than that funds were available. They were, 
in every sense, applying for a pig-in-a-poke, knowing only that they 
would be required to put up with an unspecified amount of evaluation and . 
federal control in return for the funds and the PIP. Thus, while most 
sites reported specific instructional goals as their primary motivation, 
the bias may have been toward sites witfT^^mpellihg n^eds for money as 
opposed to sites eager to replicate a particular PIP project* 

It now appears that at least three factors related tb funding 
will always operate to a greater or lesser extent in any replicating 
site. One is simply that, given funds, sites will be motivated to repli- 
cate projects whether or not they are convinced in advance of the utility 
of doing so. However, they m^y apply for a grant with" no real inteation 
of replicating precisely. The need for money may override concerns 
about adhering to project intent. 

The second factor is reflected in project directors becoming 
overly concerned with slavish adherence to mincSr details in the PIPs 
in order to meet grant requiremen^ts, while ignoring more central 
project concepts. 'Bhis prpblaa of failing to see the forest for the 
trees was aggravated in the field test by lack of time to assimilate 
PIP concepts. 

The third factor Is the amount of power acquired by the project 
and project director simply by virtue of controlling a large sum of 
money. Where properly used, this power may be*very helpful in over- 
coming a variety of obstacles but where used excessively, as in 
commandeering space or placing heavy demands on principals, it may 

alienate the very people on whom the project depends rfor support. 
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Appropriate Context 

A third theme that'^pervades the £leld test Is the Importance 
o{ an appropriate context £or each PI?. The range o£ permissible 
variation dl££ers substantially £ron PIP to PIP, but even the nost 
widely applicable projects could not be considered '^universal 

Many objective site characteristics can be matched fairly mechan^ 
Ically* Suitable sites must have the same problem that the selected 
project was designed to solve* This may mean little more than matching 
subject matter and student level, but lack of matching, particularly 
on student level, has proven troublesome In certain test sites* The 
size and organization of the school system must be such as to permit 
some reasonable configuration of the PI? project* Projects designed 
for larg^, urban dlstr.lcts may not be reasonable when scaled down to 
fit a small rural school* On the other hand, large districts cannot 
expect to serve their entire population of students during the first 
year, especially In those projects that require establishing a separate 
laboratory for every 50 or 75 students served* Both problems have been 
encountered In the field test* 

The personnel at the replicating site must accept the basic 
concepts of the project and of the PIP replication process* Acceptance 
of the project Includes the specific materials, tests* hardware, and 
motivational technlque^as well as the general Instructional concepts 
of the project. It also means acceptance of the origin of the project. 
Including the socloethnlc make-up of the exemplary-site staff and 
students* All of these Issues have arisen at one o^r more of the field- 
teist sites. — 
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Two implications o£ ^these context issues should be noted* First, 

replicating sites £ind many reasons £or wishing to adapt projects to 

£it local preferences* In many cases, the things they wish to change 

may be the very ones which nake the proj.ect work and, further, their 

reasons tor making changes may be without justification* For exanple, 

in one site the project director wanted to change the materials used 

to teach reading because, he said, the materials recoomended in the PIP 

had heen tried previously in the district and the students had found 

them boring and frustrating* The project director was prevailed upon 

to order the PIP-specified materials and, according to the SRI site 

visitor who subsequently observed students using the materials, the 

students seemed highly motivated and interested* When used in the PIP- 

prescribed manner, the materials appeared to be very satisfactory* 

^ * 

The second implication of the context issue concerns the content 
of the ASK* Clearly if a replicating site is to natch the exemplary 
site on all of the variables suggested above and is to accept the project 
in its entirety, the replicating site personnel mist be aware of all the 
issues before deciding they wish to apply for the project* This means 
that the issues must be clearly laid out in the ASK materials, and 
recommendations to this effect are given in the next secj^ion of this 
report* 

Time and Scheduling 

The amount of time required for start-up and the specific times 

of year that various tasks should be accomplished ar^ discussed in Chapter 

I oC this volume* The issue elaborated hezc because o£ the central rol 

that timing plays in the replication mechanism as perceived by RMC* 
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Th^basic^^ctlvltles of start-up are obtaining and training 
stafff obtaining inaterials and facilities^ arranging for student schedul** 
lng,.and eliciting support for the project* The late start (jf the^ field 
test has resulted In problems In all these areas at virtually every 
side. Success In dealing with t\\a probleas has Varied according to the 
nature of the.probl€m> the project^ and the particular site In question* 

Perhaps the major problen Is In obtaining appropriate staff* 
Several sites have had to settles fox Inexperienced project directors 
or teachers because experienced personnel were already comiQltted* This 



problem /Is difficult to correct because^ once hlred^ Inappropriate staff 
are difficult to replace* It is clear this may be expected to have a 

* 

permanent impact on the projects 

Few of the sites were able to follow PIP training specifications 
before starting the project instructional activities and, while the 
effects of experience and In^'serviire training should dissipate this 
^problem with time, it is bound to have some adverse effect on the initial 
operation of the project* Also, once staff members become used to operat- 
ing a project incorrectly* it becomes more difficult to introduce new 
technique^* This could have more permanent impact on project effec- 
tiveness« * 

Problems with ordering materials are relatively straightforward* 
The major requirement is for current information on what to order and 
enough lead time so that materials can arrive and teachers can familiar- 
ize themselves with the materials before school starts* The arrival of 
certain materials before school starts is critical to appropriate 
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Instruction In most projects* If substitutions are made for basic 
materials, the character of i:he projects could be entirely different* 
This is clear In tutoring projects that use a structured sequence* ^ , 
If materials requiring \^ery different types of Interaction are used, 
the project is likely to become established In an Inappropriate pat- 
tern* In at least one lab project, teachcr^raade dittos were substituted 
for commercial materials for several cionths* Behavior problems and an 
atmosphere of tedium, so Inappropriate to a laboratory project, were 
evident until materials arrived* This wuld be unnecessary If ordering 
was completed early enough* Allocation of facilities. Is more compli- 
cated since commltQents are .usually made In the spring or summer* 
Scheduling of students is closely related since, like allocation of 
facilities, it is usually handled by the sch<^ol principals and is 
fixed in sprlng^or early summer* Most sites were able to provide 
some sort of solution to these problems, but in some cases the last- 
minute reallocation of facilities and the reshuffling of schedules 

ft 

aroused lasting hostility at the sites* 

After problems with obtaining perspnnel, the most Irreversible 
effect of a summer starting date would appear\^t this pQlnt to be the " 
impossibility of Involving school personnel at anx^srly date and 

eliciting rheir support. It is still too soon to assess the ultimate 

\ 

impact of this problem on project success, but it is clear that projects 
do not survive without fairly widespread support, and it may be that 
long term funding would be required to permit a project to recover from 
early hostilityt 



Appropriate Project Director 

The final major theme to be developed here Is the critical role of 
the project director. In every project, the project director is the 
administrate, e driving force that must make the project work* In four of 
the si:c projects, the project director also plays an active professional 
role in the operation of the project- Without a highly motivated and 
reasonably dynamic project director there Is little] reason to expect 

that any of the prpjects can^ succeed- ^ ' * 

... " ^ 

^ -■ 

In the search for successful projects co!pduc|:ed by RMC-, the 
qualities of the project director seemed to be amo^ng the major variables 
affecting project effectiveness* While a good project director Is 
clearly not sufficient to ensure success, the contributions of a dlrjector 
seem to be necessary to the operation oi most of the projects reviewed, 
and. In particular, to four of the six^Pl? projects^ Although RMC tried 
to find projects which mlnlial;5ed the Importance of any one key person, 
very feu such projects could be Identified. Only the two tutoring 
projects appear to be able to operate with only administrative Inputs 
from the director, and even these projects require a highly competent 
director during the start-up stage* 

, The need for qualified project directors has figured In all of 

the PIP mechanljSm development. The general solution, as (XJncelved by 

RMG, Is to select the best project director available as part of the 

selection/ adoption stage, and to provide him or her with a maximum of 

Support In the PIP* Due to the time schedule for the field test, 

very little Input to the-selection of project directors was possible, 

and the test-site project directors are. In general, one or more steps 
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down the administrative ladder £roQ the project directors In the exemplary 
sites. In some sites,, a combination o£ enthusiasm, talent, and PIP 
Inputs has produced renarkably good results, but In others the lack o£ 
experience has reduced the success ot the projects. - 

To a large extent, district- level officers, much like the exemplary 
site project directors, were responsible tor obtaining the grants* Hpw*^ 
£ver, rather than operating the projects themselves, they ^ve assigned 
the title of Project Director to a person at a lower level (e.g., a 
local reading coordinator). This has created administrative structures 
quite different from- the exemplary tes, where the administrative 
authority and operational responsibility resided in a single person. 
In^many o£ the replicating sites, the project director has the opera- 
tlonal responsibility while much of the authority appears to remain 
in the hands of the district officer who obtained the grant. 

The problem of authority str'ucture was aggravated in the field 
test by time problems. Some of the project directors were new to 
administrative positions, and would have benefited, no doubt, by time 
to assimilate their new responsibilities and by the mechanisms built 

Into the PIPs to establish their authority (e.g., project directors " 

J' ^ 

'are supposed to hire the remaining staff,, but in the field test this 
was often done by the district officer who obtained the grant before 
the project director was hired). ' 

From the beginning, RlIC has viewed the selection of an appropriate 
project director and the establishment of an appropriate role for the 
project director as central to successful project operation. As data 
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have been collected during the field test, this view has been clearly 
substantiated, although the'unexpected ability o£ inexperienced 
administrators to set up a successful project with the aid o£ a PIP 
has also been encouraging* 

Other Themes 

The Impact of the SRI/rMC evaluation is hard t^measure, but 
has clearly been a £actor In /the replication. Many tasks have bef^n 
initiated or completed to coincide with SRi/RMC site visits. In 
several cases, the first involvement of the project director was during 
the August site visit* There may be cases where tasks were 'rushed un- 
necessarily to meet a site visit de^adline* ^ 

The need £or technical assistance is clearly a function o£ the 
skills on.the sta££ and the similarity o£ the replicating site to the 
exemplarjif site* However, even where sites are doing very well, there, 
appears to be a £elt need f^r reassurance on occasion* It also appears 
that reliance on the exemplary site £or technical assistance will not 
be satisfactory* The exemplary sit^s are not experts on the start-up 
process^since they did not develop the projects on the same time^ scale. 
Furthermore, projects and project directors change at the exemplary sites 



and even the original project directors may not understand the problems 
£aced by a site in a di££erent context. In any case, i£ more than a 
£ew sites were to replicate in any one year, the consulting load pn the 
^emplary site would be excessive* 

Som^ sites desire technical assistance on wa^s of compensating 
lor deviations, that is, i£ they have hired theywrong type o£ teachers 




or obtained inadequate facilities they want advice on what to do 
to get the same results as the exemplary sites. Such Advice may 
amount to changing the project in r..ajor ways and, wlLiiO^it £>vldence 
of e£f ectiveifess, must be considered as speculative- To Jihe extent 
possible this problem should be resolved by im^jroving the selection/ 
adoption process to preclude major deviations. 

Budgeting prQblems of various types have occurred in several 

sites. One product of the field-test resource cost analysis is an 

'J 

improved budgeting model. For e:;aTnplei several districts did not 

' _ - ■ ^ 
release enough funds at the start of the projec^t to allow for the 

purchase df needed, materials. This kind of budgeting problem sliauld 

be dealt with during selection/adoption phase. 

Missed or Misunderstood PIP Concep'ts 

While the themes dlscusse^l above .<>tand out as critical in the 
revision of .the PIP replication mechaniSiD, many specific issues are 
also emerging. ^ \Ja discuss several of these b&low/ 

' - i 

The preservice workshops weir$ videly viewed as orientation 
sessions and, therefore, not very important. In revised PIPs these 
workshops should be presented as the central mechanism for putting 
the project together. They might be renamed Proj ect' Installation, 
Workshops. 

4 

Mechanisms for establishing the roles of the project director 
were not followed. The importanlSf' factor of involvement in obtaining 
th£> grant was not practical Ln the current field test- I'he need for 
high-level person was not generally perceived. The jobs appeared to 
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be ona-yaar, temporary positions* At soma sltas, staff mambars wera 
hirad bafora tha project directors. Some project directors do not 

t 

have complete authority over their budgets. The ultimate effects of 
these problems are still not clear. 

Procedures for selection of students were not understood as 
having mul^tlple objectives. Sonie sltes^streamlined the procedures or 
used existing district procedures ai\d lost the intended contact between 
the regular classroom teachers and the project teachers. Even exten- 
slve discussion in the PIPs did not convey the importance of tfiis issue. 
The value of the Interactions with students during the selection process 
was also overlooked < 

Enlisting the support of the regular classroom teachers has been 
give*n a low priority in several ^Ites^ In addition to the student 
selection procedures mentioned above, other PlP^speclf led mechanisms 
have been Ignored, 

Learning Atmosphere 

Most PIP field-test sites focused on the required machines, the 
correct number of students, the appropriate categories of personnel, the 
correct schedules, and other clearly defined objective features, Tlie 
r'jsult was that projects appeared superficially to be good replications, 
even outdoing the exemplary sites in materials, equipment, and decora- 
tions. Unfortunately^ these trappings are not> in themselves^ sufficient 
to ensure student learning. The actual interaction between teacher ?ind 
students during instruction often differed In very important ways from 
that intended; a few replications became* caricatures of exemplary site 
projects. . 
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The less structured the program, the more this vas a problem* 
For example. In Catch-Up, wlilch has a relatively unstructured teaching 
situation, It is quite possible to equip the labs perfectly and still 
miss the Catch-^Up approach completely* In Conquest, liouever, which 
has a more highly structured Instructional, system,^ the carrels and 
programed materials contribute substantially to creating the Conquest 
approach* 

A solution for the less structured project may be to present the 
Instructional approach on videotape or f ilm to the ncv teachers^ si pre 
these media are more suited to conveying the atmosphere and dynamic 
Interactions of the project than Is simple printed exposition. 
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IV SPECIFICATIOUS FOR PIP. REPLICATION 
MECltASlSrt MATERIALS 

I 

Assumptions and Issues » ' ' 

To be fully effective, materials for use in any replication 
effort must be carefully tailored to the exact processes that will 
actually operate. The' specif ications described In this section are 
intended to reflect both the experience gained from the PIP field-test 
mechanism and the RMC understanding of the mechanisms that may be 
established in succeeding years. The following key assumptions affect 
the specifications in' major ways; 

^ Ability to Replicate 

PIPs are not .projects. They are simply packages of Information 
about projects and provide neither the resources nor the attitudes 
that the projects rc^quire. In desighing a^PIP, it must- be assumed 
that any site attempting to usej the . information \o replicate a project 
will have access to the necessary building blocks. In general, these 
include the availability of a qualified project director, appropriate 
staffs fands to pay these personnel and purchase materials, and basic 
facilities required for the project. The ability to replicate also 

requires a supportive school district environment, wli&re the principles 

If 

of the project are acceptable and the acquisitlon-of appropriate staff 
and materials is facilitated. 

To some extent, it Is possible to compensate for deficiencies 
In the experience of personnel. In particular. It has been found in the 
-field test that a talented and enthusiastic project director can make 

up for a lack, of administrative experience by relying on PIP guidance. 
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SLnilarly, talented teachers learn new approaches and technicjues readily. 
Revised ruiterlals should provide these inexperienced but talented personn 
with the additional information they need to acquire the new skills 
quickly. But in. general, a PIP can only describe the required context 
and resource/, it can not supply thetn. 

Motivation to Replicate 

Given an appropriate context with the required personnel and 
material resources^ it must still be assunted that a site has some 
motivation to replicate a project. During the initifil PIP development 
procesStit was assumed that the opportunity to install a uniquely 
successful^^jjsct would provide the inc<*fttlve to follow the procedures 
of the originating projects as closely as possible. This has not proven 
to he true sltice professional educators do not generally perceive 
project success as being extraordinarily unique or difficult to achieve 
and are incli'icd to trust their own judgtnents on specific details 
rather than following pip instructions slavishly- 

The field test involved a much -more tangible incentive in 
the form of money, that is, careful adherence to PIP instructions 
'^as a condition of the fields-test grants- This procedure was quite 
effective in getting sites to follow the PIPs, even in cases where 
PIP procedures were initially perceived as arbitrary or undesirable 
by the replicating staff- It ^is interesting to^ note that^ in several 
instances where sites initiated such procedures grudgingly, the prbce- 
dures proved their i/orth and the attitudes of site personnel toward 
them became increasingly positive- Tn any case, it now appears 
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unlikely that large-scale £undlng will be a continuing part of the 
PIP replication mGchanism and any "enforcement" of PIP procedures by 
any agency appears unlikely. It must be assuned, then, that the basic 
motivation to follow the procedures specified^ in the PIPs will have to 
be generated by the PIP materials themselves. 

Timing of tho Replication Process 

k basic motivation for the PIP development effort has beea the 
perceived desirability of establishing new, successful projects in 
short periods o^ tine. All existing PIPs are based on schedules that 
will have the prM^cts reasonably operational when school opens ia 
the fall* To meet this schedule, most'projects require extensive 
start-up activities during the preceding spring and stumner months* 
The costs of star :-up include st;aff time and the. materials to equip 
project rooms- Thi^sc costs may run from a^ few thousand ^Jollars up 
to twenty or thirty thousand dollars, depending on the nature and 
size of the project- 

The PIP specifications assume that the associated funding 
problems are man^; eable* If, due to budgetary considerations, 
materials ordering and other start-up activities must he delayed until 
July or even later* the current PiP mechanism will not be suitable for 
most projects* ^.p^nsating for the lack of spring start-'up is not 
dimply a matter o^. ^tlipping the September start date by a few months* 
In general, the required teachers and other resources have already 
been committed to other projects by the end of spring term and arg 
simply unavallablet 
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This is not to say that a TIP using a different 'time scale 
would be cither less useful or more difficult to design* PIPs de- 
signed to permit start-up over a period of one to two years would be 
quite possible. They should also fill a very real need, especially 
in schools which have in the past been unable to develop effective 
projects on any time scale* It should also be noted that the current 
PIPs are, in a sense, evolutionary approaches requiring several years 
for complete development, since only rather small configurations are 
recomoended for the first year of most projects. Nevertheless, the 
current PIP mechanism is based on a one-year timeline, from awareaess 
to operations, and the utility of the PIP materials recommended in 
this report rests on the assumption that' funds will be available 
for spring start-up. 

Two other issues must be discussed briefly. The first concerns 
the amount of technical assistance needed ^y a site to replicate a 
project, -vtn-some cases*, PIP materials recommend specific kinds of 
technical ^^ssistance , and describe how the assistance can be obtained. 
In most field-test sites, project directors and teachers felt a need 
for moral support and wanted to see the originating si-tes or talk 
ta> the exemplary project director. However, it did not appear that 
replicators needed contact with the exemplary project to replicate 
accurately, or that the exemplary project director was the best source, 
even where information was truly needed. For these reasons the 
specifications Cor revised PIP materials are stiTl based on the 
assumption that replicators will not have access to the exemplary 
sites. 
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A final and especially critical issue concerns the relation 
of a PIP replication project to existing projects in the district* 
In the field test^ PIP projects have been used to fill in areas 
of need which no preexisting projects addressed* An alternative 
use which now appears likely is the use of a P.IP to replace an 
existing project. This possibility has profo^und implications for 
the viaBility of the PIP concept, especially where the only hope 
for the success of the selected PIP 'project is to release estab- 
lished personnel ^nd hire a new project director and staff. The 
practical and political problems of such an attempt should be obvi- 
ous, and there appears to be a definite possibilj^ty that sites will 
try to use PIPs in this way* The "problem of using inappropriate 
existing staff or facilities in PIP projects should be addressed In 
the ASK so that it will arise as seldom as possible in practice, but 
beyond that, methods ?or dealing with this problem are beyorid the 
scope of the PIP materials* . 

Revision Principl.es 

In addjLtion to the above issues and assumptions, there are 
several general revision principles that apply to all PIPs. The first 
involves changing the PIP materials from a process orientation to 
an outcome orientation* This change is recommended as a result of 
the persisting confusion over the issue of the "essential features" 
of each project. In the prototype PI>Ps, the project features were 
presented by describing project resources anci explaining processes 
for using the resources. Given this approach, the task of defining 
exactly which features were "essential" and which were "flexible" 
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was Impossible for two reasons. On the one hand» there are always 

several ways of doing anything and» in sooe instances^ tho exemplary 

site may have chosen a particular approach rather arbitrarily* On 

the othor hand» the approach used by the exemplary .site may have 

been developed to capitalize on a unique situation and might have 

m 

had very different results in a slightly different setting. Clearly, 
the outcomes, not the procedures, were essential, and the revised 
PIP should make these outcomes completely clear. 

As discussed in the introduction to this volume, the identi- 
fication of these outcomes is still a judgmental process which 
depends on the insight of tho personnel who analyze the exemplary 
sitD, However, most, of the essential outcomes are fairly obvious, 
broad, and none on trove rsial (e.g., regular classroom teachers support 
the project and release students willingly'; project teachers loiow 
each student's needs and provide suitable instruction). 

This is not to say that exemplary sil:e procedures are un- 
important. To a large extent it is the development of workable pro- 
cedures rather than the setting of unusual goals that distinguishes 
successful projecta* Therefore, an approach of convincing replica- 
tors of the 7alue of project procedures is the second major PIP 
revision principle. This principle derives from the assumption dis- 
cussed above that there will be no monetary incentives to replicate 
accurately, in the field-test sites, PiP procedures were followed 
initially because doing so was a condition of the grants and, since 
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aost of the procedures proved to- be unusually effective. It Is 
reasonable to hope that thcee procedures will be continued. In 
lieu of such Incentives l£ will be necessary to convince replica- 
tors that PlP-speclf led procedures, while possibly requiring some 
slte^'speclflc adaptation, are basically practical and effective, 
and further, that comnonly tried alternative procedures are llfTely 
to fall- Without the experience of the field test this approach 
would have been Impossible* However, a considerable amount of 
Information has been gained from the field test on the features that 
sites will tend to modify and, in many cases, on the consequences 
of such modification^ 

A third revision principle concerns the physical organization 
of PIP materials. In the prototype PIPs-, ^11 of the materials were 
packaged In a single large- box and, within the box, were divided 
among 10 drawers on the basis of content. Only a single copy of 
each Item was Included In the box. This arrangement assumed that 
certain Items would be shared among the project staff. Other Items 
such as the teachers'' manuals, which ware clearly re<tulred In multiple 
copies, had to be packaged separately for shipping. 

In the field test, the principle of sharing Items did not 
work out, and It quickly became apparent that each person who needs 
access to a particular Item should have his or her own copy. As 
materials were completed. It also became "clear that the multldrawer 
boxes were unnecessjarlly bulky^ and that by Incorporating the con- 
tent o£ various booklets as sections or chapter^ of the major manuals, 
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a much more compact and usable package would result* Therefore, 
It Is recommended that the revised PIPs should be organized by typo 
of personnel, with all required Items packaged together for shipping* 
In practice, this will usually mean that one package of project 
director materials and ^veral packages of teachers'" materials would 
be ordered by each site. For some projects, additional packages will 
be required for principals or other special personnel < The contents 
of each package are discussed below* 

A fourth revision principle Is the addition of Information 
on training and Instruction, Of course there .will also be extensive 
revision or expansion of every section of the Pips to eliminate spe- 
cific sources of confusion encountered by field-test sites, but the 
major modification will be the creation of essentially new materials 
on pre^ and in-service training, and on Instructional techniques. 
In keeping with the original conception of PIPs as information 
packages, very little in the way of training material was provided 
in the prototypes for either project directors or teachers. Thus, 
while project directors were told what training topics to cover with 
.project teachers, they were not told how to conduct the training. 
Similarly, teachers were .provided with descriptions of the kinds 
of instriiCtion they were expected to provide, but it was left to the 
project director or to their own skills to organize the instructional 
ptogram. Although this approach mirrored the development of the 
exemplary project and was reasonably successful in a few of the fielder 
test sites, In general It was clear that additional materials 
would be required for the .project directors If a satisfactory 
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identify desirable itipu^is from relevant agencies and to provide the 

\ 



preservice workshop uere to be conducted, and that teachers could 
establish appropriate instructional techniques more quickly and 
with much more confidence if they were given detailed guidelines 
on how to proceed* These additional materials are described b*elow 
in this section and in Appendix A- 

\^ A fifth and final revision principle is the addition of the 
fun^^ing agencies and potential project monitors or consultants as 
integral, parts of the PIP replication mechanism* This revision of 
the mechanism generates a coiiesponding need to provide information 

and material^ that may help the various officials contribute to the 

\ 

success of the N^eplication process* While this critical component 
of the mechanism ^s still in a state of flux, it is possible to 

materials that uould enable them to make such Inputs. It is under- 
stood that as the dissemination, mechanisms evolve, these materials 
should be adapted to £it new requirements* 

Recommended Materials for the -Revised piP Replication Mechanism 

The various manuiils, brochures, and other materials now 
recommended for use in the PIP replication mechanism are listed in 
Table 2 and are discussed below. Detailed specifications are listed 
in Appendix A, These materials were cliscussed in RMC's preliminary 
revision recommendations (ilorst et al. 1975) in relation to the pro- 
totype PIP components. Subsequent Inputs from the field test and 
Uf>OE have resulted in further reorganization and in changing the 
names of some ttems. These changes'have been indicated in the dis- 
cussions of the items, 
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Table 2 

RECOilMENDEP MATERIALS FOR THE REVISED 
^IP RRPLICATION MECHAMISW* 

Selection/Adoption ^^taterials 

Analysis and Selection Kit (ASK) 

^ !• Overview brochure ^ r 

2. Project Selection Cuide 

3< Project description booklets (6) 

4i Criteria checklists (6) 



Project Orientation <ixid PIP Application Materials 

5. Presenting "Project (guide) 

6. Filmstrip/cassette tape 

7. One-page handout description 
Illustrated brochure 

9. Poster 

10. Applying for a pip 
LU Budgeting Worksheets 



Funding Agency Materials 

12. Disseminating agency manuals 
' 13. Applying for a PIP (model) 



Start-Up/Operation stater ials 

Project"Director's Materials c 
Project Management Directory (vitb Evaluation Manual) 

15. Mate tials/ Equipment Package 

16, Project Management Calendar 

i'7 * Orientation/public relations package 
ISJ* Training Manual ' 
19- Training videotape 

20* Tape/ slides , skill training kit ( PTtLjoalyJ- 



Teacher's Materials 

21- Teacher ' s Manunl ' ^ 
22 1 Project-developed materials (Hate rials/ Equipment Package)' 



Materials for Other .Personnel 
23* Conquest counselor' s manual 
2i* Conquest nurse' s manual 
25. PTR principal' s manual 



* See Appendix A for specifications* 
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Materials are grouped In Table 2 into adoption/ selection items 
(formerly ifeferred to collectively as ASK items) and start-up/ 
operation items (formerly referred to as PIP items)* This grouping 
is determined by the initial point In the replication jnechanism at 
which materials are expected to be used- Most of the selection/adoption 
items will continue Jto be used during start-^up and operation* 

Analysis and Selection Kit (ASK) 

The concepts and scope of the ASK have changed continually 
during their 'development: in parallel vlth the corresponding development 
of the dissemination mechanism to which the ASK relates* It now appears 
certain that; this development process will continue and that no single 
fixed mechanism will be established in the Immediate future* ^ In 
developing these recommendations, an attempt has been made to make the 
materials as flexible as possible so as not to restrict their usefulness 
to any single dissemination process, but it mUst be recognized tjiat 
unanticipated changes may require further modifications or revisions of 
the materials* 

In this report the term '*ASK" has been reserved for the initial 
^package of awareness and selection materials tha,?. a potential replica- ^ 
tor will receive. The specific Items in the ASK are; 

Item Former Desi^natiQn 

^ Overview-brochure , , ASK I 

Project Selection Guide 

Project description booklets) ASK II 

Criteria checklists 
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This sec of miiCerials is intended Co introduce district level 
local education ngency (LEA) personnel co the concepL of the PIPs and 
to the features of the six PIP projects* In addition^ it should provide 
enough information on each of the projects to let the LEA official 
determine the suitability of each project for his district. Throughout 
these materials, the distinction between th^ projects tliemselves and 
the Information packages which tell hoy to replicate the projects must 
be clearly maintained* Wliile some educators may feel the need to see 

the complete set of PIP materials before determining whether they will 

if 

>be adequate .to support the replication process in their districts, the 
ASK materials should present the project features and requirements in 
enough detail to permit selection among the six projects* 

Getting an appropriate tone for the ASK materials presents some 
rather unusual problems, since the ASK must serve both marketing and 
screening functions* Since the entire gurpose of the PIP development 
effort Is to improve compensatory education on the widest possible 
scale, the marketing role of the ASK is clearly critical* All LEAs 
which could benefit from a PIP should have the PIP concept sold to 
.them^ in the most convincing way possible. However, many LEAs will 
not be suitable PIP sites and these sites must be thoroughly and 
systematically discouraged from applying for a PIP* This requires 
a somewhat unconventional marketing strategy emphasizing that the PIP 
rei^lication mechanism is very effective but only if the LEA conforms 
to the prerequisites. 
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It is intended that sites expressing serious interest in ob- 
taining a PIP should get the entire set of ASK mterials as a unit. 
However, some of the items may be useful in isolation as well* The 
Overview Brochure , In particular; is designed to do double duty* 
Recooinended specifications call for a six to eighth page brochure in ; 
an attractive format* It should provide an overview of the availabl*^ 
projects and of the history and features of the pack*ages that can be 
absorbed in no more than a few moments* In principle, this overview 
could be bound into the PIP concept booklet, but KJ^C is convinced that 
tfie same information will be needed in the format of a low-cost brochure 
suitable for mailing or handing out on a large scale and, given that 
such a broctiure existki it seems more efficient to simply enclose it 
in the ASK than to rearrange the information and print it 'in the PIP 
concept booklet*"^ ^ ^ , 

The Project SejLection Guide together Ki^h the project description 
bookJ^et, should describe the details of the PIP ifeplication mechanism 
and the types of materials included in a PIP as well as the major 

features and demands'on the disti;icts for each project. In short, 

\ 

after reading those materials, the LKA official should be able to 
decide whether he or she is interested in a piP and, if so, which 
project Is most suitable. The decision should be ^based on a clear 
understanding of what the district would be getting, and what it 
would be getting into* 

The Project Selection Guide is intended primarily as an intro- 
duction and guide to the use of the six project description booklets* 

Or 
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although it could also be used alone as a detailed introjductioa to 
the projects and the PIPs- The major portion of the booklet should 
follow the topics and fonnat o£ the project description booklets, hut 
should describe the purpose o£ each topic and should discuss relevant 
project features that^ are common across all or most of the projects. 

In addition to the projects, however, the Project Selection 
Guide should also describe the PIP materials and their intended use 
so that the reader can visualize the kind^s of assistance that the 
PIP can provide and, equally important, the' kinds of things that are 
not included in a PIP. It is especially impoitant to make clear that 
the PXP is designed to permit the total replication of a complete, 
successful instructional and management system, a;id that it is not 
a useful grab bag of new techniques or ideas that can be pulled out 
and used in isolation. 

Ideally, a third kind of Information concerning the avails- 
ability of grants and procedures for making applications should also 
be Included In the Project Selection Guide. However, since this 
information will vary frcm state to state and from year to year it 
is recommended that it be developed separately by the appropriate 
funding agencies and inserted with the ASK materials. 

Six project description booklets are recommended, one for 
each project. Each booklet should begin with a short narrative 
description of the most significant project features. Then in more 
detail, the booklet should (a) cover the instructional and management 
features systematically, (b) describe feasible project conf iguratiji^iis 
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and associated costs> (c) explain the project requirements for per*- 
sonneX and other resources and facilities, (d) outline the tasks 
and schedules that wuld be involved in getting die project started, 
and (e) summarize the project features and deioands in a checklist. 

Since these booklets will serve as the introduction to the 
PLPs, chey should be attractively designed and illustrated. Design 
should also take into consideration the critical nature of the 
information involved, since the failure on the part of a reader to 
identify a single important- point could lead to an inappropriate 
choix;e and consequent waste of effoi^t and money. 

To facilitate comparisons among projects, it is recommended 
that the six booklets have identical format and be bound separately 
so that they can be opened to the same page and placed side by side 
for comparison of a single feature across projects. Booklets should 
be carefully coordinated so that common features are described in 
similar or identical wording wherever they occur; differences in 
the wording or order of points should indicate only real differences 
among the projects,' . 

The criteria checklists are the final recommended item in the 
ASK. These lists are modified summary checklists from the project 
description booklets^ printed on separate sheets of paper. Assuming 
that LEAs will apply to obtain a PiP from some state or federal agency* 
this checklist should become the application blank for the next set 
of materials (the project orientation and PIP application materials). 
The checklist itself should be completed by the LEA, indicating 
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agreements with project philosophy, availability o£ required personnel 
and other resources, and so on . 

The purpose o£ Including the checklists Is to emphasize to the 
applicant that, as part of the subsequent proposal. It will be neces- 
sary to convince the agency that all o£ the listed points have been 
considered and that the selected project will indeed be suitable £or 
the applicant' s d Istrict * It is recognized that ao such review process 
may be established in time £or use In the fall of 1975, but the problem 
of getting the LEA to consider all o£ the important points In detail 
Is a critical one, and RMC believes that the checklist/application 
o££ers a partial solution. There£ore,. it Is strongly urged that the 
most thorough review process possible be established for processing 
applications and that the checklist or some reasonable alternative 
play. a central role. 

Project Orient a tion Materials 

The ASK materials are Intended to let .the LEA determine xjheth^tf 
a PIP is desirable and. If so, for which project* Assuming that 
the appropriate district o££lclals have decided to pursue the pos- 
sibility of a PIP £or a specific project, some asssumptloas must 
be made as to what materials they will need next* The working 
assumption o£ the PIP replication mechanism Is that they will have 
to present the proposed project to various groups (e*g*, school 
board, superintendent, principals, teachers, parent advisory groups) 
£or approval and, concurrently, develop plans £or £undlng the project* 
Et Is recommended that a set of materials be provided to assist 
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in chese casks. (All of che oriencacton materials will have continuing 
application through scarc-up and into the operational stage of the 
project-) This set of naterials (previously labeled ASK III) includes 
the following items: 

Presenting Project (guide) 

• Filmstr Ip/easse tte tape 

• One-pA^r **indout description 

• Illustratfd brochure 

• Poster 

• Applying for a PiP 

. • Budg^vtlng %rksheets 

Wliile the lEA official will have had access to the ASK materials 
he or she will probably find that they are not suitable for preparing 
a presentation to any of the groups named above. The ASK materials 
are designed i'^ permit comparisons. among six projects rather than to 
facilitate the ;fresentation of a single one* The ASK also emphasizes 
the potential prollem are;is for each project^ most of which should 
not be relevant in sites which have reached the stage of seriously 
considering proceeding with a particular ?xp project* 

The materials needed for a presentation are somewhat different* 
First, a model outline for a presentation should be included* Then 
the basic points about the project should be extracted from the 
appropriate project description booklet along with the general poiixts 
and PIP description from the PXP concept booklet* Suggestions on 
uses of the f llmstrip/tapc orientation and the printed materials should 
also be included, and a set of questions to expect ^ould be listed 
along with appropriate answers in summary form* Special emphasis 
should be placed on project features Chat have proven either especially 
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attractive or particularly troublesome to replicating sites* All of 
the above information should be incorporated into a single guide booklet 
for each project ( Presenting Project ) . 

The filmstrip/cassette tape ret>resents a conventional and 
fairly successful orientation ncdium* The filn/tape presentations in 
the prototype PIPs received mixed receptions but were us^d reasonably 
effectively in aany sites*. The major criticism was an excessive 
onphasis on the exemplary sites* Replicators who did. not identify 
closely with the exemplary site characteristics were reluctant to 
use the film/ tape* A general shift from a project management orienta* 
tion to a students' perspective of project activities is recommended* 
Xt ±s also clear that substantial improvements can be made in the 
general appeal and technical cuality of the films. ^ 

Before producing new filmstrips, careful consideration should 
be given to the potential advantages of 16 ram sound movie film* Although 
production costs for movie film are higher than for filmstrips, movie 
film is a substantially more flexible medium for conveying both the 
flavor and the details of project operation* While the filmstrlp 
is intended only as an orientation item, the added information possible 
In movie filip should make ^ presentation in this medium suitable for 
training as well* In this capacity it could be used as an integral 
part of the preservice training workshop both for orientation of new 
teachers and, to a lesser extent, for training on specific skills* 
Additional uses could be specified for subsequent in-service sessions. 
It Is anticipated that these uses would Improve classroom Instruction 
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m the replicating sites and, further, that the fllni would reduce 
the high level ot concern over not being able to see the exemplary 
project in person, and that these advantages would offset the higher 
production costs* 

In addition to oral and film presentations, replicators clearly^ 
need accurate printed ctaterials to aid them in orienting various 
audiences* The prototype FIPs included a variety of posters and 
handouts, but the one which w^s most widely used was a brief one-* 
page suimnary of project features* This item was used as a handout 
for a wide range of audiences and as a poster for school bulletin 
boards* It is recommended that this item be included ^n the revised 
orientation materials* 

Although the 6ne-page handout was widely used in a nunber of 
sites, it was clear that more effective materials could be provided for 
some of the uses to which it was put if they could be carefully targeted 
Therefore^ it is recommended that the three main are.is of use be 
distinguished, and separate materials prepared for each area* The 
one**page handouts should be directed at interested lay audiences, 
especially parents, and existing versions should be reviewed to elim- 
inate ^ny overly technical jargon* A second, more detailed, presen- 
tation should be'developed for the professional audience including 
district level and school personnel* Finally, a^ poster suitable 
for display on a bulletin board should be designed specifically 
for that purpose. The objective of this item should be restricted 
to its awareness value, and a minumun of text should be Included* 
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In combination, these three items should cover the major publicity 
and orlent-ation needs expressed by replicating sites* To be tnaximally 
effective, it is recompended that posters not only be 'provided in 
multiple copies in the project orientation materials, but also that 
fnasters suitable for local reproduction be- included in the project 
dlrector'^s materials. 

the two additional items included in this section are designed to 
assist the appropriate district level personnel in preparing proposals 
to agencies which might fund the PiP project. The first of these, the 
Applying^ for a PIP booklet should ideally list the available sources 
of funds and the procedures involved in applying for funds and should 
describe in detail tjhe format and content of the re<]uired proposal* 
Clearly, this information can only come from the funding agenc;t6s. 
Unfortunately, it is tiot yet possible to specify with any finality 
which agencies vill participate in disseminating PiP projects or what 
their roles will be in selecting, funding, and monitoring PIP sites* 
From the standpoint of the LEA official^ howevel:, the availability 
of accurate xnfonnai:lon on applying for new funding or meeting the 
requirements of existing funding is one of the most critical factors 
in determining whether it is possible to proceed with installing a 
project* Therefore, .RMC recommends that, for the fall of 1975., the 
model Applying for a PIP booklet described below under Disseminating 
Agency Materials be made available in draft form to the various agen*- 
cies participating in PIP dissemination* It is hoped that this will 
contribute to the process of getting more adequate information to the 
sites. In any event, the draft will receive a critical review prior 
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to the preparation o£ final copy in the spring of 1976* and this review 
should improve the utility of the material for use in subsequent years* 

The final item* a set of budgeting worksheets for each PIP* is 
a product of the KMC resource cost analysis conducted during the first 
year of the PIP field test* The worksheets are intended to eliminate 
the major problems encountered by the field-^test sites in attempting to 
construct a, realistic budget for a project about which little is known* 
The worksheet should provide the LEA with the various line items 
required for the project* and the 'cost per unit for standard items 
(e.g., materials)- Appropriate blanks should be provided tot the 
numbers of units and for the cost per unit of items (such as teachers' 
salaries) which vary widely frop district to district. 

Disseminating Agency. Materials 

As discussed above, preparation of any materials for funding 
agencies (or other agencies participating in PIP dissemination) 
presents some difficulties, since the agencies and their roles are 
not yet clearly defined* Nevertheless* It is safe to assume that any 
participating agency officials will want to know something about the 
PtPs and* further* that some will be in a position to enhance the 
replication effort if they are given th<3 information that they need* 
Materials to provide this information have been identified collec* 
^ tively in previous RMC documentc as ASK IV- 

Tt is assumed that the ASK will be included as a component of 
the disseminating agency materials. In addition, it is recommended 
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that a disseioinating agency manual be prepared covering tUe following 
supplementary content; (a) orientation and history, (b) replication 
schedaleSf (c) proposal preparation, (d) proposal evaluation, (e) 
budgeting guidelines* and (f) monitoring of PIP projects^i 

A supplem^ntciry orientation and histary section is required in 
addition to that in the ASK because of the special position of the 
disseminating agency official. It is assumed that the official will 
have some Interest in the relationship of his or her own organization 
to the PIP development and dissemination system and vill need to 
know the role of the agency in the replication mechanism* The 
ofEicial will need to have an overview of t;he factors that appear 
to contribute to the success or failure of a PIP replication attempt 
and > In particular, what should and should not be expected from a 
PIP. 

{ ■ ; 

A replication time schedule should be provided, giving the 
times that actions on the part of the LEA or funding agency are" ^ 
required* While It ^Xl not be possible to specify exact dates 
because of the variety of agencies anfcl schedules Involved, general 
types of activities, such as initial awareness, LEA selection and 
approval of ^PIPs, agency assignment of PIPs, and start-up activities, 
should be listed* The intent o£ che sequence should be nade clear, 
and the anticipated consequences of altering the schedule should be 
Indicated < It niay l>e assumed that the recommended schedules will ■ 
not be practicable In some Instances, but the provision of a written 
schedule at this point In the development of the dissemination 



systems should provide a fixed point £rom which to develop more 
adequate timelines for succeeding years, 

A proposal preparation section should describe the inputs 
needed by the LEAs from the funding agencies to prepare adequate 
grant applications. Currently* such applications appear to be 
a major source of confusion in most LEAs, Many districts have 
highly competent personnel who specialize in preparing applica- 
tions butj while their proposals may be of high quality* they may 
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not always have the necessary information to £ocus on the points 
with which the funding agency is raost concerned^ This will be 
especially true with requests for PIPs, since experience from other 
grants will be o£ little relevance. In other words* if the 
funding agencies want to get relevant applications £rom LEAs, 
they will have to provide concise information on^ PIP application 
requirements . 

In the case of smaller districts without accesjs to pro- 
fessional grant application writers, this information is even niore 
essential. It seems quite likely that, without considerable 
guid^ince, many such districts will be scared o£f by the unusual 
application procedures, and that these may be the very districts 
Ln which the PIPs would have the most impact. 

It is recoEnmended that, in addition to a brief discussion of 
the issues^ a model of the booklet Applying for a PIP be provided 
to the various funding figencles. The model should be dev*iloped 
in cooperation with the agencies and, while it probably could 
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not be used in its, entirety by any single official^ it should^be 
3 considerable aid 3S 3 starting point for tleveloping 3 locall-y 
3ccur3te inform3tion booklet* 

Propos3l ev3lu3tion is closely rel3ted to proposal prepar3tion* 

^ ^ 

As PIP or gr3nt applicd^tions cont3ining specific pif:opos3ls are^re- 

ceived , the dissemin3tXng 3gency offici3l wiTT^fequire some project- 

by-*project guidelines as to whether 3 site is likely to succeed 

with the selected project. Factors to consider when reviewing 

applic3tions should be listed in an annot3ted checklist iPcm3t, 

3nd should include, at le3Stj the project-relev3nt points t o T-o ok 

for in a statement of needs, the critical context V3ri3bles, the 

iinport3nt project characteristics to which the district should' agree , 

3nd the ioc3l personnel from whom 3greement to P3rticip3re should be 

obt3ined. For e3ch factor, the annotation should include 3 brief 

r3tion3le 3nd 3n indic3tion of the 3nticipated consequentces if 3 

.p3rtic^ul3r requirement ±s not met by the district* 

Budgeting guidelines should be provid^"§lTfC^r the LEAs m3y 
turn to the funding 3gency for help in this area. To^a~^r3rge 
extent, copies of the budgeting worksheets for each PIP project 
shotild provide the required information, but a brief explan3tion 
of ' each item should be included in the funding <igency manu3l * 

Monitoring guidelines m^iy be the le^ist^usod section of the dis- 
semin3ting agency manunl, sinc3 it 3ppe3rs likely that many 3gency 
officials will have neither the authority nor the time-to make 
extensive inputs to PIP sites. Nevertheless, the field test , has 
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unequivocally demonstrated the impact that such monitoring can have, 
and GVGry effort should be made in preparing materials ,t"6 ensure 
that any monitoring which occurs has' a positive effect* This section 
should explain the desirable impact that monitoring can have durlog 
both start-up and operation and provide checklists of relevafit pro- 
ject features to look for visits can be niade to the sites. In 
addition^ information should be ^provided on whom to contact for 
technical assistance on issues that are causing difficulty at the 
sites and f to the extent possible, on the action which should be 
taken when problems do arise. 

Project Director's Materials 

The project director's materials constitute the major part of- 
the PIP proper. It Is recommended that, under the revised organiza- 
tion, these inaterials be physically packaged as a unit or module, 
and teacher's materials should be packaged separately* It is antici- 
p^lted that> for niost projects, oue package of teacher's materials 
will be supplied for each teacher^ and one for the project director, 
but that only a single package of project director's materials will 
be required in a given site* This .package should include: 

• Project Management Directory ^ 

• Evaluation .Manual 

• Materials/ Equipment Package 

• Project Management Calendar 

» Orientation/ public relat tons materials 

• Training manual 

, • Training film (tentative) " . 

I m Tape/ slides skill training kit (PTR only). 

The central item in the project director's package and > indeed, 
Ln the entire PIP> is the Project Management Directory* Because of 
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the problems encountered by ^field-test sites in locating information in 
the various prototype PiP booklets, it is recommended that all of the 
contents of relevance tp tBe project director, with the exceptions 
discussed below,, be bou|id together in a single volume. This volume 
should be organized, indexed, and designed to provide a convenient 
source of all of the information th^ project director requires* 

The experience of the field test has illuminated two major 
kinds of content issues.' Th^ first involves the categories of infor- 
mation required by replicator's. Uhile much of the information is 
highly project specific, the content may be grouped under functional 
headings which are common to all existing PI^s* The recommended 
headings, can be folind ia Appendix A* It is recommended that, under 
*the revised organization,, all information pertaining to a given heading 
should be included in the appropriate section, even though it may also 
be covered elsewhere (e*g*, filmstri'p) and some redundancy may result* 
The alternative procedure of extensive cross-rjeferencing which was 
u^ed in the prototype PIPs was found to be unwieldy and confusing, y 
Project directors reported they were often unsure of where they had 
seen a particular point discu^sed. 

The second content issue fs the level of detail required on each 
point. The assumption, on which the original PIPs were developed 
was that project directors would be highly qualified, and that only 
brief explanations and descriptions were required on most points* 
On the basis of the iield test, it now appears that the pips could 
be substantially more useiul in^ a much larger variety oi sites than 
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Intend^ed If considerably more explanation were provided,- At the sane 
time, explanations should be more concise so that tho reader will not 
be overwhelmed by the bulk of the content. 

It Is estimated that the revised sections of the Project 
ftanagenont Directory should each average about ten pages In length- 
This amount of text may Indeed prove tedious to the highly skilled 
reader, and it Is therefore recommended that each section begin 
with a single-page outline, or* table of contents, that will en-^ 
able the reader to skip quickly to those topics which are of cur- 
rent relevance. In addition, a one-page summary of the entire 
content area should bo presentcf^, giving the essential outcometl, 
the corresponding tasks, and the tlmo schedule for accomplishing 
the tasks. ^. m 

The construction and appearance of the Project Ifanagement 
Directory are important in relation to both credibility and conven- 
ience* "Jftille the cheapest way to prepare the raanuai^would be in 
^ tha fpm^f a 3ad(ile-stltched, soft-fcover book, it is believed that 
the Increased credibility and flexibility of hard-cover ring binders 
will justify the added cost-^ 

Any judgment on the crGdibility value of i;lng binders is 
admittedly subjective and would be exceedingly difficult to verify. 
Little evidence of 'impact on users .could be gained by straight- 
forward apprpaches such as asking user opinions or determining 
whether users would be willing to pay the difference- However, 
there is the logical argument that the PIPs are supposed to be 
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seen as a different kind of educational package, and preparing 
standard, soft-cover manuals, which have the same appearance as the 
student workbooks and other commercial materials with which teachers 
are deluged, would hardly sean to foster an image of uniqueness. 

The utilitarian advantages of ring binders are more obvious 
and clear cut. The total bulk of the project director's manuals 
willVrun to several hundred pages and will comprise a variety of 
parts. T^e ring binder provides a durable, economical, and attractive 
container for these materials, and one which will stand up conven- 
leJitly on a bookcase. 

The flexibility of the ring binder extends to both production 
and'use* From the production standpoint. It lends Itself to binding 
In a variety of nonstandard pages* It Is anticipated- that these 
nay Include plastic sheets holding 35 ism slides, and tabbed section 
dividers. The ring binder also lends Itself to changing or adding 
pages, and will permit a limited amount o£ final revision after sites 
receive their copies. In principle, this WQuld also simplify up- 
dating of PIP materials, were this ever to be attempted. 

From the user's standpoint, the ring binder is the only ^ 
standard binding which is sturdy, lies flat when open, ai^d permi/ts 
sections to be removed and replaced readily for Independent use. 
It also permits the project director to add materials easily a^ they 

are locally developed or obtained from outside sources. ' 

J 
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The Materials/Equipment Packages should be derived directly £roo 
the Hardware/Software Packets in the prototype PIPs^ The design o£ 
this section proved reasonably satisfactory* However, its utility was 
limited in practice by Inconplete execution o£ the design- An additional 
review o£ the'materials actually used in the exoaplary sites should 
be undertaken, and descriptions o£ the contents, approach, special 
uses, and teacher evaluations ot every item should be included along 
with accurate ordering infomatlon^ IJhere possible, manufacturers'' 
brochures and infomiatlon on contacting manufacturers'* representatives 
should also be included. 

Future updating o£ the materials section remains a major 
unresolved problem. For many o£ the PIP projects, the InEomation 
on ord^ting materials is one ot the most useful parts o£ the PIP. 
The difficulty lies in attempting to keep the infonaation current and 
accurate. Unless some mechanism £or updating PX?s can be established, 
the value o£ this section will" be greatly reduced with each succeeding 
year. 

The Project Manafietnent Calendar is intended to reinforce the 
importance of the start-up and operation time schedules. It Lists the 
tasks to be completed each month, and provides space by each date £or t^he 

project director to enter appointments, deadlines, and the like. In 

if 

the prototype PXPs, the calendar was bound Into the Project Management 
directory and, although some project directors have made good use 
o£ this iteiii, often a conventional wall calendar was used £or noting 
activities while the PIP calendar remained blank. 
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It is recommended that in the revised PIPs the calendar be 
a separate item based on tiie coaventlonal commercial calendar fojnmat. 
Calendar pages should provide room to uaVe entries by each date. The 
facing pages, which in coisnercial calendars usually consist ot sceoic 
pictures, should be attractively illustrated and should Include a 
list of objectives and tasks for the month. 

Ideally, the calendar, like the materials Information, should be 
revised yearly. This could be done rather easily and inexpensively since 
only the date pages would need to be changed, but some mechanism for 
overseeing the operation would be required. Alternatives are to leave 
the date pages blank (requiring the pro3ect director to fill them in), 
to print calendars for several years ahead, or to print a single sheet 
containing all PIP information with a space for commarcially. available, 
unillustrated calendar pages to be attached* 

The project director's orientation/ public relations materials 
were discussed above under project orientation and proposal prepara-^ 
tion materials- It cannot be assumed that the project director will 
be the same person who applied for the grant, and it seems desirable 
to include additional copies of the materials in the project direc- 
tor's package. Preferably, these copies should be in a format suit* 
able for local reproduction, since this feature was widely requested 
at the field-test sites. This means that black-on^white masters in 
convenient sizes are required, because reproduction of colored, non*- 
standard materials Is complex and expensive. 
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The fllmstrlp/tape presentation laay be available from the 
district adoinistrator who £irst received it, but the experience of 
the field test indicates that. If tua project director is expected 
to use it> a second copy should be provided* Xn addition, some pro- 
vision should be oade £or replacing film/ tape naterials that become 
lost or damaged either before or during operation o£ the project* 

The recommended training nanual would constitute a major addi- 
tion to the prototype PIPs* The need £or such a oanual was clearly 
d€fionstrated by the generally inadequate or inappropriate training 
conducted at nany o£ the £ield-test sites* Their problems were 
certainly aggravated by shortened and disrupted start-up schedules 
but, in most cases, there was reason to believe that additional time 
would not have nade much difference, and that training vould not 
have followed the intention of the PIPs. 

The new training manual should be divided into two parts. 
The first part should serve as a detailed guide for the project 
director to use In conducting a preservlce (project installation) 
workshop* The guide should be keyed to the teacher's manual and 
should provide suggested organisation, content, schedule, and 
training techni<^ues Tor each topic of the workshop. 

The Ci^v^*~zv- o£ the workshop should. In general, be reduced 
from that suggested in the prototype PXFs. Rather than attempting 
to provide orientation to the entire spectrum of project skills, 
materials, an^J activities, the workshop should provide intensive 
training on the most Imminent project tasks. In typical projects 
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these tasks may include ordering materials, setting up the classroom, 
orienting regular school staff, selecting students, establishing 
rccord'keeplng procedures, testing students, and beginning instruction 
During the field test, replicating sites, especially those employing 
a wide range of materials, tended to concentrate on mastering all of 
thG materials at the expense of the other tasks and skills. Actually, 
it should prove more effective to work with a carefully selected 
subset of materials in the beginning days of instruction, and use 
scheduled in-service sessions to add materials to the program over 
the first few months of operation. 

The second part of the training manual should provide guidance 
for the in-service training required in most PIP projects. General 
topics; should be provided for the entire year, with more detailed 
session-by-sesslon suggestions for the early months of operation. 
In*-servlce training should complement the preservlce workshop by 
providing review and expansion on relevant subjects after the teachers 
have become iTimersed in the project* During the first few months it 
should be seen as an extension of the preservlce workshop, adding 
basic training on Instruction or materials use a^; the instructional 
program develops. 

The concept of a training videotape to supplement other training 

materials evcLved originally because of problems certain field/^test 

sites had In grasping what instruction looks like an a wiiole. Wiiile 

they set up the specified environment, obtained the correct materials, 

and hired the proper numbers of personnel, ijome o£ the less tangible 

features of instruction were distorted or missing. 
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It is clear that film and videotape are well suited to conveying 
the dynamic qualities of a project- Furthermore, in the last few months 
new high'-quality, low-cost color caneras and editing devices have become 
available which have drastically reduced costs of producing suitable 
quality half- or three-quarter inch tape* A booklet conveying the same 
amount of information about the instructional process would require 
extensive analysis and writing time, and costs could easily equal or 
r exceed the cost of a videotape • Printed information is also filtered 
through the analysts'' perception, and much information is likely to 
be distorted or lost- Videotape provides an accurate picture 'of in- 
struction including the affective setting and, by answering the question 
of what instruction really looks like, the need for costly site visits 
could be prevented* 

However, despite the apparent advantages of videotape, the medium 
has not been formally tested as a PIP component. Therefore, a pilot 
videotape is recommended so that its effects may be systematically 
evaluated. 

The tape/ slides skill training kits are peculiar to the PTK PIP. 
This w/is the only project of the six PIPs for which skill training was 
required but for which the training capacity was unlikely to exist 
at the site. The basic format of these materials proved satisfactory 
and should be continued, although a number of specific revision 
requirements have been recorded by the field-test evaluation staff* 

In ;id(jitlnn to the items discussed above, the project director 
*;hould gt*t one set of the teacher'";; materials, described below* 
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Teacher^s Macerlals 

The teacher's materials are obviously Important in atiy Infor- 
mation package describing an instructional project* Because of the 
central role of the project director in most of the pjp projects^ how- 
ever, the teacher' s materials have been relegated to a secondary status* 
The materials include: 

• Teacher's Manual 

• Project-developed materials, and/or 
Materials/ Equipment Package * 

The teacher' s manual should serve as a textbook for the preser- 
vice workshop, and as a reference manual throughout the remainder of 
the year. It Is recommended that this manual be prepared In the same 
format as the Project Management Directory, but that somewhat more 
investment is warranted in illustration and design, llie emphases 
on the appearance of the manual and on Its use as ^n integral part 
of the preservice workshop are intended to make the manual more 
attractive and familiar to the teachers, and thus encourage them to 
refer to it more frequently* 

The organizaclon of the teacher's manual should also follow 
the Project Management Directory. The manual should be in looseleaf 
format with tabbed section dividers separating the content areas. 
All Information should be grouped functionally* with an outline, of 
the content plus a summary of objectives, tasks, and schedules 
occupying the first two pages of each section. 
*^ 

Many projects require that the teachers have access to infor- 
mation on ordarinfj materials. This information from the project 
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director' s materials should be provided £or teachers to use at their 
own convenience. Many piPs also include materials developed at 
the exepplary sices, and copies must be available to replicating 
teachers. 

The numbers and types of such materials are highly project 
specific, as is che number o£ copies required per sice^ In come 
cases, each teacher may need his or her own copies. In others, the 
number ot items is large, and the cost o£ providing individual copies 
could be excessive. In these cases only a single set per lab, 
classroom, or other unit o£ organization may be required. 

Materials gor Other Personnel 

It can be expected that some projects will require materials 
for personnel other than the project director and project teachers, 
l^ere these materials are limited to a few pages of orientation items, 
they should be handed out by the project director or teachers and 
Incorporated as a part of their basic packages. In some projects, how 
ever, other' kinds of personnel will play importrant project roles and 
will therefore require manuals of their own. Among the six projects 
packaged to date, only two originally incorporated such manuals. 
The manuals are : 

• Counselor's meinttal (Conquest) 

• Nurse's manual (Conquest) 

• Principal' s manual (PTR). 

w , ft. 

Th& counj^elor is an imporcanc component of Conquest, and the 
field test has demonstrated the need for an .effective counselor's 
manual . The original Conquest site made use of a professional 
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counselor already employed in the district, and the prototype tnanual 
was based on her materials. Replicating sites did not have access 
to the part-time services of professional , school district counselors, 
aad obtained less experienced personnel to fill the positions. These 
persons turned out to be extremely talented and capable, and the process 
was, on the whole, quite satisfactory* However, due to their lack 
oC experience and their unfamiliarlty with the project, their infor- 
n«ition needs were not completely met, and it is recommended that the 
revised manuals be supplemented to meet the needs of such personnel* 
The supplementary information should include additional suggestions 
on effective counseling , approaches, and reviews of some of the coun- 
seling matdiriuls that have proven to be helpful* 

The Conquest nurse' s manual is somewhat simpler, since nurses 
can be assumed to possess the requisite professional skills* Ttie 
manual provides an orientation to the nurse's role in the project, 
and samples of record-keeping forms used at the originating sites* 
Health services and record-keeping practices vary from site to site, 
and the nanual requires some revision based on replicating site 
inputs. 

The staff organisation of the PTR project differs from the other 
projects in that the school principals play a more central role, A 
principal' s manual is required to orient the principals to the project 
snd explain the ways in vhich they can contribute to its success. 
Although the tryout has provided useful inputs which should be in- 
corporated into the revised manual, no major redefinition of purpose 
or reorganization of content is required* 
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Based on th€ £ield tryout results^ one additional Item should be 
Included. In m the "Teachers Manual" is actually used by the tutor 
ial supervisor* It is recommended that a brief booklet explaining 
the actual teachers role be provided as well* 
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V SWtURY AND COWCLL'SIONS 

This report constitutes recommendations by REIC to SRI on PIP 
revisions. It the position of RMC that th^ revisions to the existing 
PIPs outlined In Chapter TV of this report would be adequate to permit 
replicatlon^ of the six packaged projects, given appropriate^ replicating 
sites. Jfowever^ RMC feels that the more important question Is whether 
a PIP replication mechanism can be developed that will actually result 
d Issemlnatlon of effective educational projects- 
There- are three- basic parts to any sucli replication mechanism, 
and Issues related to each part directly affec t the revision recommenda- 
tions prepared by RMC. Tlie three basic parts are (a) identification of 
effective projects suitable for replication, (b) selection of slt^s for 
replication of the effective projects* and (c) provision of the motivation 
apd resources needed to replicate the projects*^ 

RMC believes that, at most, very few existing projects have a major 
Impact on student achievement t^st scores , and that even^ fewer are suit- 
able for replication*; Thlk Implies that a substantial propQrtion of 

* — ^> 

any long range development effort should go toward identifying (or 
developing) projects suitabie for replication and, more immediately, 
that the number of addltTonal packages developed in tjhe near future 
will be small, short, the^ revised PIPs should not be seen as proto- 
types for a mn£;sive packaging program. This po*sltlon affects every 
aspect of ASK and PIP revision', f^rom content to mediation^ since it 
implies a small number of carefully developed PIPs rather i.than a large 
number of low-cost packages* 
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The second part of the replication mechanism is the selection 
of replicating sites* Issues affecting RMC revision recommendations 
include ■ ^ 

• Tne mechanics of the site selection procedures envisioned 

by USOE, 

• The type of site in which USO^ wishes to replicute projects* 
These issues clearly affect the basic design of the ASK. The; also 
affect every section of t^ PIP since they determine the qualifications 
of the project directors and other staff which, in turn, determine the 
level of detail and the amount of training material required in \he 
PIPs, More generally* the selection procedures determ^ine the match 
between the exemplary site and the replicating site and > Unless this 

, r 

match is adequate^ no information package can result 'in an accurate 
replication. ' 

The final part of the replication mechapism must provide the 
motivation and resources required by the site* The PIP is only the 

information component of the required resources and must be consis- 

J* 

tent with the following USOE! determined variables; 

• Funding level 

• Enforcement/monitoring level 

• Technical assistance Le\fel 

• Timing of funding (spring or 'summer)- 

It now appears that USOE intends to play a very limited role 
In funding) monitoring, and assistance. While the reasons for this 
position are clear, it must be made equally clear that the impact 

' . ■■ "A 
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which can be expected from* any rfationwide replication system is closely;* 
related to the level of Eedcr^^participation* ^ 

^ * * - 

If U$X>K is not supplying funds directly for PlPa^t the timing of' 

^funding becomes an independent issue* ^ The i::eoDmncnded PIP revisions 

assume enough funds to'permit sta.rt-up in t?he spring* If such^'funds 

* ^ * 

prove* to be generally unavailable in the spring, thea a quite different 
start-up schedule (perhaps iS^^aonths)^ must be developed. ^ r 



■ S'jLn^ie a PIP must be designed to suit the" rcplicafcibr^ mechaTviso 

* > ^ . r* ^* 

of ulilch it is a part, and the currerft replication raechanism is in a 

state*of EluXj 'all recommendations* i'ncluded in this Volume must be 

considered "provi^ianal * The field-test has^ d^onstrated that a PIP 

^ * , - ' ■ , *' ■ 

can substiti^te Cor, or supplement, more codtly technical assistance* ' . 

However* neither , packages, technicians, nor any Qther Information 

source can create. the required successful projec'ts or tha desire to 

replicate then* If PIPs are to play, a raajar ^role^.in improving e^ducation 

In the United States it c^n only be in the cont'ext of a continuing 

project and dissemination system' development effort* As the system 

evolves, the packages must keep pace^with system r^equireraents - 
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Appendix A 

RECOMMENDED MATERIALS FOR THE REVISED PIP REPLICATION 

MECHANISM 



• Appendix A 

RECOMMENDED MATE;<IALS FOR THE REVISED * 
PIP REPLICATION MECHANISM 



Selectioa/Adoptxoa Materials j 

t 

Analysis and Selection Kit (ASK) * 

1. Overview brochure 

2. Pro-ject Selection Guide * 

3- Project description booklets (6) 

4- Criteria checklists (6) 



Project Orientation and PIP Application Materials 

5- Presenting Project (guide) 

6, Filmstrip/cassette tape 

7* One-page handout description 

8* Illustrated brochure 

9. Poster 

^ 10- Applying for a PIP 

11- Budgeting Worksheets 



Funding Agency Materials 

12* Disseminating agency manuals 
13- Applying for a PIP (model) 

Start-Up/Ope^ation Materials 

Project Director's Materials 

Proj'ect Management Directory (with Evaluation Manual) 

15, Materials/ Equipment Package 

16, Project Management Calendar 

17, Orientation/public relations package 
I8.i Training Manual 

19* Training videotape 

^0- Tape/ slides skill training kit (PTR only) 



Teacher's Materials 

21. Teacher's Manual 

22. Project-developed materials (Materials/Equipment Package) 

Materials for Other Personnel 
23* (inquest counselor's manual 
24* Conquest nurse' s manuul 

25, PTR principal's marfital , ■ ^ 

* * / 
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SELECTION/ADOPTIOti MATERIALS 

Analysis and Selection Kit (ASK) 

This package of materials will enable school district 
officials who administer funds for special projects to learn 
about the six projects that have been p^-ckaged for replication 
The materials. Including a brochure, seven booklets, and six 

criteria checklists, will be packaged in a vinyl envelope and 

< 

mailed in a larger envelope. Directions for use of the 
materials will be included. 



1 
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Item I: Overview Brochure 



Audience: District administrators 



Fucpose : To announce the availability o£ PIPs and provide a brief 
description of the projects. 



Description : This six-page brochure tells that PIPs are available, 
what they are and why, and gives enough of a jiescription 
of each project for the district administrator to decide 
whether further investigation would be justified. 

Outline : 

5 

Cover page: Nam^ of program (pIP) 

First page: USOE disclaimer 

Second page: Overview of the PIP 

Approach to dissemination 

Third page: Brief descriptions of six projects 

Fourth page: Chart comparing projects 

Fifth page: ASK/PIP ^contents 

Sixth page: Adopting district commitments and steps 
to obtain a PIP. 

Back cover; Address space ^ 
Format: 6x9, two color, glossy. 



Iceta 2: Project Selection Guide 



Audience; District administrators 



Purpose : To explain the PIP ifeplicatibn concept and provide guidance 
in using the six PIP Description booklets. 



Description : This K-page booklet introduces the reader to the pip 
replication concept, serves as a guide for using the ,)5ix 
description booklets and for choosing a project for further 
pursuit. It provides infortaatlon about features that are 
common across all six projects,, such a^ the Imp^ortance of an 
effective project director. Roughly parallel in format to 
the six project description booklets which follow It, it- has 
a distinctive cover design Incorporating the PIP logo. 



Outline: 



I, PIP History 

A, PIP development 

B. PIP field tryout 

II. ASK Contents 



The 'PIP Concept 

A. The Projects 

B. Adopting a Project 

C. Why Project Information Packages 

D. Obtaining a PIP 



IV. PIP Contents 

V,^ Considerations in Selecting a Project 

VI. Using the project description booklets 

A, Introduction 

B, Instruction 

^ C. Management/Communication 

D. Estimating Costs 

B, Project Organization 
F, Personnel 

C, Mate rials/ Equipment 
11, Getting Started 

I, Adoption Criteria 
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Personnel 

A. Convene Bnd purpose 
Gcnerall^aclons 



VIII- Checklist 

A. Contenc and purpose 

Fonnat : 6x9 inches, one full-page picture; cover two coror* 



\ 
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Item 3: Project Description Booklets 



Audience: District adrainistrrators 



Purpose : To explain the six projects and enable district personnel to 
select one* 



Description : These)six 2A-'page boo^ets have glossy covers, each in 
a characteristic PIP color, and exactly parallel formats 
for easy comparison and contrast* They are stapled 
separately but packaged together* Each gives readers an s 
overview of one of the six projects- Descriptions of 
management and instruction emphasize the context Snd 
philosophy of each original project* Special designa-* 
tion of personnel requirements and cpmmon problem areas 
warns the reader of potential pitfalls* 

Outline : 

Front cover (outside):. Title and PIP logo 
Front coveC (inside>: project summary 
P^ge ii: title page 

iii: table of contents 

1: one narrative* "child's eye view" paragraph 

describing project; line drawing 
2: full*-page picture characteristic of project 
3: one-two paragraphs describing essence of project 
^~S: instruction section (symbol) and bulleted points; 

problems to anticipate 
6-7: management section (symbol) and bulleted points; 
problems to anticipate 
' 8: centerfold: budget worksheet and description 

9: ^^configuration charts 

10: personnel section (symbol); project director; 
\ bulleted points; problems to anticipate 

llVi3- remainder of personnel section and bulleted 
. points 

lU: materials/ equipment section (symbol) and bulleted 

points; problems to anticipate 
15: facilities section (symbol) and bulleted points; 
problems to anticipate 
16-17: getting started (schedule of tasks) 
18-19: project summary (checklist of bulleted points) 
Back cover (outside); USOE disclaimer 

Insert sheet: order form for project orientation and PIP 
application materials 

^' S 
Format : 6x9 inches, two^-color covers. 
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Icem 4: Crlcerla Checkliscs 



Audience: Distrlcc admlnlscracors 



Purpose : To serve as an order blank for the project orientation 
materials for a single project , and to reemphaslze the 
critical features and requirements of that project* 



Description : The inside of this item consists of the checklist 
from a project description booklet. The reverse side 
will be left blank so that ordering inf ormatiion can be 
added to suit each different funding agency* 

Fonnac : one sheet, single color, 8 1/2 x U, folded once for 

mailing. . . 
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ProjecE OrieaEatloa and pjp Application Materials 

Items 5-9 make up the project orientation packet- These 
materials will be provided on request to help the potential project 
director or other LEA official in convincing a district hierarchy or 
parent advisory committee to endorse a pip application. The materials 
will also be used as training resources to Introduce staff members 
to the project, in addition, it Is anticipated they will prove useful 
both for acquainting nonproject professional staff with a project and 
for conducting presentations to lay audiences with a general interest 
' in the project. 

Items 10 and II, the PXP application materials, will be used 
by the district official charged with preparing the application for 
the PIP. 
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Presenting Project 



(Guide) 



Audience : Project director or district administrator 

Purpose : To provide guidelines for presenting an informational 
program about the project to general audiences* 

Description : This eight page booklet describes the project orienta- 
tion materials and suggests a format/ agenda ior presenting 
the project to an audience* 

Outline: 



Format: 



I* Introduction 

A* Importance^ and purpose of presentation: proj^ect 
^ success unlikely without support and gefneral 
understanding 

B* Possible/ probable chief concerns and_woi?rtes''o?" 
intended audienc^s_(eig*-,--parents, school board) 

____^^G^-^Pfes^iter' s attitude and bearing will influence 
audience reception and perception of the project 

,11* Wow to Use materials 

A* Irist o£ materials and their purposes 

B* How to use the materials 

C** Other equipment Ce*g*., projector, screen) 

III* Sample Presentation Agenda - what's going to be talked 
about/ si)Own in sequence 

XV. Anticipated Questions and Answers 

A* Achievement data 

B* Validation contexts 

C* PIP Concept history 

D* History of this project 

E* Program for underachieving kids 

Etc* 

8 1/2 K 11 inches, 8 pages, unillustifated * 



It,€iii 6: Fllmstrlp/Cassette Tape 



Audience: General 



Purpose : To provide viewer with general orientation to project 



Description : This presentation, ab6iiJtLJ7^10 minutes long, gives 
narrative oEjtbe^proJ'Sct in £ull implementation seen 
^^thrfiugh-a student' s« eyes; project sta££ are drawn in 
-'^^'^^from the .child's perspective as they, are encountered 
by the child engaged in the project. 



Format : Color £ilmstrip, cassette tape, synchronized. 



V 



I 
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ItCTi 7: One-page Handout Description ^ 



/ 



Audionce; Parents 



Purpose : To give concise accurate information about project to 
parents of ^^rjiicipating children. 



Description : Beneath a picture or line drawing that epi^tomises the 
project ara short phrases^tisting the main purposes ot 
the project. 



Tormat ; 8 1/2 x 11 inches, -illustrated one-*side print, reproducible 



9i- 




Item 8: Four*page Illustrated Brochure 



Audience: Teachers, principals? board members 



Purpose : To summarize taain features and processes o£ project* 



Description : The front cover will contain ^same picture or line 
drawing as item 7; inside is a stylized flow chart o£ 
project activities; back cover has a summary printed 
project description. 

4 

Format : 8 1/2 x 11 folded, illustrated, one color* 



i 
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Itea 9: Poster 



Audience : General 



Purpose : To draw attention to project. 



Description : Below the same picture as on items ^7 and 8, short 
'phrases listing oain purposes and features of project 
are listed below project name. 



Format : 17 x 22 glossy poster. 
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Icem 10.' Applying for a PIP (Instructions) 



Audience: District adrainistrators applying for PIPs 



Purpose : To explain the steps involved in applying for a PIP 
and to describe the various procedures available for 
obtaining funds* 



Description : The contents and format of this itejn are still tenta*- 
tive, A typed and stapled draft will be prepared for 
_. iisje In autumn 1975 based on Inputs from BSS, Title I, 
Title 3, and OPBE personnel* (See Item 13.) 
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IteiD H; Budgeting Worksheets 



Audience ; District administrators applying for PIPs 



Purpose ; To permit an accurate estimate of the costs of starting 
and operating a PIP project* 



Description ; The worksheets wi^l consist of a project budget with 
detailed line^items. Each line item will include blanks 
for the ^tal number of inputs required ^ tfie number which 
can be Ou;^ained at no cost^ the number for which additional 
funds will be required ^^and the average cost per unit 
for the latter Items* ^ 

Attached, instructions will explain how to estimate the 
cost of each item and will provide estimates for those 
items" which do not vary widely from area to area (e*g*, 
materials and equipment)* 



Outline : 

■J 

I- Staff: broken down by categories 

II. Facilities; 

A, Space; office and instructional 
B* Fdrniture and fixtures 

III* Equipment 

A* Major items costed separately^ 
B* Small items, grouped 

IV* Materials/ Supplies 

A. Nonconsumable 

B, Consumable 

V* Transportation 
VI< Technical Assistance 
VII* Public Relations 

Format ; 3 single sheets, 11 x 17 folded, saddle stitched, one color. 
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Disseminatina Agency Materials 

l!he dl'^seminating agency materials will include sections on 

PIF orientation and history, replication scliedules, PIP application 

preparation and evaluation,. budgeting, and project monitoring. It 

■ 

will also Include a model of an inf onnation booklet to be provided 
to LEAs applying for PIPs* 
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Item 12: Disseminating Agency Manual 



Audienc e ; Governmeiit or other persons participating in the selection 
or monitoring ot PIP sites^ or in the dissemination of PIPs* 

Purpose ; To explain the -PIP Teplicatlon mechanism and materials, 
-and to convey the intended role ot the disseminating 
agency* 

Description ; A manual will be prepared in dra£t form £or £all 1975 

" tryout. Finished materials will be devej^oped in the spring 
of 1976 ba^ed on inputs £rom the tryout* The draft will 
be prepared in unillustrated , report £ormat* 



Outline: 



I. 


History and Orientation 


II. 


Replication Schedules 


III. 


Application Preparation 


IV'. 


Application Evaluation 


V. 


Budgeting Guidelines 


VI. 


Monitoring o£ PIP Projects 



Format; Draft, 8 1/2 x 11, stapled report, 50 pages. 
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Item 13t Applying for a PIP (btodel) 



Audience : Government or other persons participating In the selection . 

or monitoring of pip sites or in the dissemination of PIP^* 

Purpose : To supplement Section III (Application Preparation) in the 
Disseminating Agency Manual* The model booklet will assist 
the agency official in preparing an information booklet 
tor LEAs* 



Description : The model is an unillustrated bookl&t describing the 

PIP dissemination mechanism > the procedures for obtaining 
a PIP (and related materials) ^ and the regulations and 
restrictions that may be involved* The booklet may also 
explain how to^ obtain funding for the PIP project* 
This information will Vary depending on the agency 
involved^ and may be as' specif ic* as Instructions on the 
use of previously committed funds for pip replication, 
or as ^neral as a list of state and federal agencies 
to coi^tact for possible availability of funds. 

Format : Z i/2 x 11, saddle-stitched booklet, six pages* 
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Start-Up/Operation Materials 

Project Director's Materials 

The project director has ultimate responsibility for 

* 

project operatfions* The director must plan, implement, and monitor 
operation of the entire project* Therefore a substantial package 
of- materials is designated for the direct-or's use* Each of items 
14-18 (also 19 if elected and 20 in PTR) is a self-contained unit ^ 
within the project director's package with instructions on use and 
purpose* The first four items in this group will be used through- 
out the project Vear; the final three are intended primarily for 
use in the training activities during start-up and the early stages 
*of implementation* ^ 



) 
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Item 14: Project Management Directory 



Audience : Project director C^) 

Purpose : To serve as gtiide for planning^^iyiplecienting^ and managing 
project* 

■ Description : The Project lianagaaent Directory includes 14 sections' 
in a looseleaf binder with tab dividers for each section* 
The front side of each dividec:^Jia$ a section title^ the 
back a section table of contents* The^first page of each 
section lists essential outcoraes 3t the top^ with major 
tasks and dates at the bottom* All but the first section, 
provide "do's and don'ts" with illustrations from the field 
test* Host sections include job aids (not indicated below)'. 



Outline: 



Overview. 

A* Project Overview 

An overview from the PD's viewpoint giving the basic 
project concepts, listing the major essential outcomes, 
and Summarizing the FD's role 

B* PIP Description ^ ~ ~ - — - 

Overview of the total set of ASK/PIP materials, and 
illustrated guide to the FD Manual 



II. llanageraent Approach 

A* Project Philosophy/ Roles 
B* Tasks of the PD 

C* PD technical and administrative skill requirements 
D* Project context requirements - reiteration o£ ASK 
E* Adapting to local conditions ' 



< 



III, Cammunication (Public Relations) 

A* Import;ance of PR with subsections describing 
witat is needed for: 
1* School Board . " , 
2* District Staff ? 
3* Principals 

4* Sending teachers ^ *^ ■ 

5* parents 
6. Community 

B* Description o£ PR package 




IV* Instruction - , * 

* ■ " * 

A, General Approach 

B* Classroom Environment 

C* . Scheduling/grouping ot students ^ 

D; Testing . ' ^ f 

E* Record keeping * ^ * - 

Use ot materials/machines / 

G* llotlva^tlon " * ^ 

H* StaJ£ Voles In Instruction 

I* Sunnary o£ sta££ sldlls speeded £or 'those roles 

J* Sequencing " 

K* Pacing 

i 

V* tlaterlals/Equjipment/ Supplies/Tests/ Facilities 

A* Overview plus £lve subsections each covering; 

B* Purpose (core/ supplemental) 

C* Ordering procedures and schedules ^ 

D* D 1 s t r Ibu tlon/ ar rangemen t 

E* Costs ' , ^ ■ 



VI* Students/Selection 

^ A* Intended Population _ 
B,^ S^ectlcn,.Procedures 
C* .Role o£ selection In project 

VII* Sta££ Selection 

A* Staff roles suitiniary 

B* Recruiting techniques/materials 

C- Selection criteria 

' 1* Skills • 

2* Attitudes 
D* Replacement 

^* Substitutes ~7 

VIII* Staii Training (Summary o£ Training Module) 

A* Preservlce Workshop 

1* *^oal6 (skills, attitudes, preparation o£ classrooms, etc*) 
2* Preparation, dates, content, approach 
^ 3* Resources, special consultants required 

* 

B. In-service Training 
1 - Goals 

2. Topics, techniques, schedules 
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IX* Staff Relationships 

X* Budget 
* ■ 

A« Basic program coses 

B« Expend-i&tire--schediile: problems to anticipate 
C. Roles o£ teachers in allocating £tinds 

XI- External Assistance/Monitoring* 

A- Constraints o£ grant 
B« Monitoring procedures 

C* Who to call for assistance (grant/technical) 

xri* Project Continuation » 

A- Planning the second year 
1« Issues to anticipate 
2, When to start 

B* Operation after the first year 

XIII* Index to Entire PIP 

Evaluation Manual : suniniative and^ formative, keyed to funding 
agency requirements* (The evaluation section will be 
bound as a separate manual*) 

A* Testing procedures 

Data analysis 
C* PD assessment of training sessions and project 

operation 

D« Teacher/other staff/student questionnaire sampling 



8.1/2 X 11 inches, 150 pages, illustr^ated , ring binder with 
jPIP cover design- 
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Item 15 : Materials/ Equipment Tackage 



Audience : Project dir^Jctor, teachers, other staff as relevant 

Purpose : To give an overview of the materials/equipment needed 

♦ to operate proj|ect, and to provide information on ordering. 

Description : Following a general statement about the use o£ materials/ 
M ^* equipment in the project, each piece is listed with the 
" following information: 

1 . f^ame 

2. Model or edition 

3. Wanfe and purchasing address of maker 

4* Lead tline normally required for delivery 

5v Cost 

6* Description" _ _ 

7* Purpose in project/justification ^ ' 

8. Special uses 

9* Teacher comments , 

10* f^umber of units needed per lab/_class 



Format: loose-leaf bound, 8 1/2 x 11, 100 pages, unlllustrated , three- 
JlSle-pun<Srhed-^Cshould be included in the Project Management 
Directory cover) . 



9 
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Iteni 16; Project Management C^lenc^r 



Audience ^ Project director 

Purpose ? To provide reinforcement of the project preparation and 
operation timetable for the project director. 

Description ? The calendar is bound separately from the Project 
^ Management Directory so that It can be affixed to the 
wall or carried by the director; each month is assigned 
five blank weekly sections with spaces for the date to 
be insertefi; a task overview is provided at the begin- 
ning of the calendar. 



Format: 8 1/2 x 11 inches, bound on long side. 
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Item 17: Orientatl<Jti/Public Relations Package 



Audience; Project director 



Purpose : To provide the project director with materials with which 
V to orient project and other school, staff to the project 

and conduct community awareness programs^ > 



Description : ^ This package is composed of items 5 through 9 described 
above* 
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Item 18: Training Manual 



Audience : Project director , . 

Purpose : To clarify the purposes and methods of sta££ training and 
offer suggested agendae^ activities for training. 

Description : This manual gives a rationale for and describes the 
training activities needed £or the project- The pre- 
service and in.'-service components of the total training 
program are dealt with separately, mirroring the structure 
^training will take* Each staff member^s role and cons&- 
- quent training needs are discussed as a unit* Methods 
for evaluating training and building in-service training 
units around probTems are discussed ^ 



Outline: 



I, Introduction 

A- Importance of training to project 
B, Rationale of suggested format 

\\ Preservice workshop; start-up tasks/skills 
2. In-service training ; full implementation 
tasks/ skills - . 

C;^ Organization of this manual (cross-referenced to 
Teacher^ s ^!anuVl) 







D* Use of this"^manual" . 

*II* Trlaining Topi'ci for S^taff v 

A* 4)escriptioho^>^ each staff member's role 
_ Summary of skills needed 

III* The Start-up Training, Workshop: Suggested ^fode and 
Environment ' ^ 

A* Vorkshpp atmosphere 
B* Programed beha'/ioral learning units 
1^* Simulation " 
' 2- - r Role playing 
C* Interspersion of classroom preparation 
D* Suggested agenda and timeline 

IV* The ^tart-up Training Workshop; Topics/ Skills 
A* Project Teachers 

1* Set each topic/ skill in context 
2*' Training exercises 
a/ materials needed 
b* activities 
B* Othef^ Personnel 

1* Set each topic/ skill in context 
2*' Training exercises 
^tif* materials 
b* activities * ^ ' 
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V, In-service: Continuing Training 
A, Topics/Skills 
. , ^ X*^ Set each topic/skill In context 

2/ Training exercises., 
3* TltDetable/Indlcators of readiness 
Suggested Formats 

VI* In-service: Troubleshooting and Problem Solving 

A* Common Froblaas 
4 1* Indicators 

2* Using problems as In-servlce topics 

VII* Training Evaluation 

A* Indicators of successful training 
^ 1* lapllclt 

a* observation 
b* staff relationships 
c* student behavior 
2* Explicit 

a* questionnaires 
■ , j" b* other Instruments 

VIII* Summary 

A. Anticipated outcomes of training 
- 1* . 'Efficient goal accomplishment 
2* Morale 

3* Things to look for 
B* ^Impact of effective training on ?D role 

IX* Training Materials List 

X* Glossary 

XI * Index 



Format : 8 1/2 x 11 Inches, 30 pages. Illustrated, saddle stitched, 
three-hole punched* 
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Item 19: Training Videotape ililT Only) 



Audience i Project staff, general 

Piirpose : To give orientation to the project, particularly to its 
spirit and fe<3ling. 

Description ; This videotape is a new idea for inclusion in the PIP, 
Its status is tientative at this time* If included^ the 
tape' would greatly increase the capacity of the orienta- 
tion and early training materials to convey the spirit 
and essence of a projecjt^>o teachers, and would explicitly 
sliow Instructional procedures enfolding step by step* It 
will be designed to be used with the training, manual. 



Format; 3/4" color vldeocassette* 



Item 20: Tape/ Slide Training Presentation (PTR Only) 



Audience: Tutors, tutorial supervisor 



Purpose : To introduce tutors to the materials they will use^ and 
give them practice in their use- 

Description : The tape/ slide presentation is a self-paced activity- 
oriented "walk-through" of the tutoring guide and 
recoid documents the tutors use in tutoring students and 
keeping the detailed records necessary to monitor student 
progress; the presentation can be used by an individual 
tutor or with a group; the presentation script suggests 
points at «hich the tutor should turn off the projector 
and practice the skill just demonstrated, either alone 
or in a role-playing dyad with another tutor; the early 
sections of the presentation are very detailed and 
specific, while later portions are less so, relying on 
the tutor'^s growing familiarity with the materials to 
guide the practice work. 



Outline : 

I. Introduction to Tutoring Kit Materials 

II. Making T^Jitoring Cueing Marks in Texts 

III. Presenting the Lessons 

IV. Marking Tutoring Session Record 'Forms 

V, Marking Teacher/ Parent Report Forms Tj 

Format ? Color slides, cassette tape. 
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Teacher^'s Materials 

Items 21 and 22 serve a duaL function for the teacher. 
During the start-yp phase they will be used as an integral part of 
the training program. Through the project year, teachers will refer 
to these materials for specific information or reminders of prpcedures* 
Separate items, they will be packaged together to be sure teachers 
receive both* 
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IteiD 2i: Teacher's Manual 



Audience ; Project teachers 

Purpose ; To give detailed orientation to project; to be a planning 
and operational guide for project teachers* 

Description ; The teacher'^s manual consists of a general overview of 
the project and a discussion^ of the teacher's role and 
activities followed by detailed guidelines for accomplishing 
teacher taiks; the sections dealing with accomplishing 
teacher tasks are arranged sequentially as the tasks 
occur and each is followed, where appropriate, by 
training ac>:ivlties for the task^^related skills* 

Outline (Subject to variation to suit project-specific requireinents) ; 

I. Introduction 

* 

A* Purpose 

i* Familiarize with project 

2* Be a resource document for year 

B* Overview of manual 

1* Description of contents 
a* narratives 
b* skill summaries 

c* training sections and related materials 

1) sequence based on use of skills in project 

2) keyed to project director's Training Manual 
2« How to use manual 

11* History and Overview 

A*. ESEA developmental funding 

* ' 
B* PIP Concept 
1* Why 

' ' 2* What 

— > / 

C* Project Overview „^ 

1* Rationale - need aiddressed, history 
2/ Goals - , ' 

^ 3* Philosophy 

D* tJarrativo of fully operating project 
I* How project fits into school 

K* Summary of results project has achieved 
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III. You and the Project 



A. RolBS 

1* llajor teacher tasks 
a* list 
b« narrative 
c « svmxaxy 

Responsibilities ' 
1* Project duties 

a« teaching 

b* inservice meetings 

c« other oee tings 
2* Accountable £or 

a« teacher evaluation 

Relationships 
1* CoiDiaunication 
a* students 
b* project director 
c* project peers 

1) wrkins as^a team 
d* principal 
e^ nonproject sta££ 
parents 

1) parent involvement 

visitors 

others 

2« What to expect £rom supervision 
^ a* project director 

1) in-service training 
b* principal 

c* other district administrators 
d * counselor 



Attitudes 

1* Confidence 

2* Respect £or different cultures 

iV* Getting Ready 

A* 'Narrative o£ preparation 

1* Activities o£ teacher up to getting kids 

Summary o£ tasks involved 
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IV* (Continue^i) 
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C* Description ot tasks 

1* Procedures tor materials/equipmnt ordering and 

use budget 
2* Arranging classroon £or instruction 

a* furniture 

b* materials and equipment 
c* displays 
3* Curriculun planaing 
a* defining objectives 
b* keying materials to objectivjes 
c * lesson plans 

d* integrating curriculum into school 
4* Student identification land selection 
5* Student scheduling 

D* Training exercises £or appropriate tasks (vary £rom project 
to project) 

V* Beginning Instruction 

A* Narrative o£ first phase with kids 

I* Activities £rom assignment o£ students up to normal 
operation 

B* Summary o£ tasks involved 

C* Description o£ tasks 

I* Diagnosis 

a* criterion referenced tests 

b* other methods 
2* Assigning work/prescribing 

a* contract teaching 
3* "Student grouping £or instruction 
U* Presentation mode 

a* one to one 

b* small group 

c * lecture/discussion 

d* other (e*g*, gaming/ simulation materials) 
5* Teaching process. 

a* team teaching 

b* resource people 

c* other (e*g*, field trip) 
6 * Motivation ' 

a* rewards 

kids'" confidence and other attitudes 

D. Training exercises £or appropriate tasks (e.g.*, contract 
teaching) 
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VI* Maintaining the Program 

A, JJariratlve of fully operating project 
I* Classroom routine during operation 

B* Summary pf tasks involved * ' 

CA Description of tasks v 
Monitoring instruction 
* a* monitoring progress/activities 
I) keeping recdrdS' 
a) student foli^ers ^ 
* * 2) test results 
2* Adapting the program 
3* Expanding the program 

>/ 

D* Training exercises for appropriate tasks 
(e.g*» keeping records) 

VII* Common Problems/Troubleshooting 

A* Narrative of typical problems ' 

I* Causes ^ 

2* Symptoms 

3* Solutions/ Cdplng 

Vlll/ Winding Down (End of Project Year) 

, A* Narrative of end of year 

B* Summary of tasks involved 

C* Description of tasks * " 

1 * Standardized testing 
_2*^ Other evaluative methods 
3*"^Studfent records to be passed on 

a* recommendations 
A* Materials/ equipment storage ^ 

D* Training programs for appropriate tasks (e*gv» testing) 

IX. Miscellaneous 

A* Summer school ^ 

V 

B* Calendar 

C^ Checklists 

.1* In-service training » * , 

Spe'clal events (awards* holidays* ceremonies) 
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X- Conclusion 

A. Summary of r»kills 

B. Pep talk - notivation 
XI- Materials Directory 

XII- Glossary 
Idll. Index 



Format : 8 1/2 x IL, 100 pages. Illustrated, ring binder with PIP 
ccJver design 
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Item 22: Project-Developed Materials 



Audience ; Project tea<;hers 



Purpose ; To provide teachers at replicating sites with models or 

descriptions ot commercially unavailable materials developed 
at the ox^plary projects. 



Description ; Materials are project specific* They include manuals, 
instructional games, and the like* 




V 
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Materials for Other Personnel 

Project Conquest and Programed Tutorial Reading involve additional 
staff members. Items 22, 24, and 25, are_manuals for these project 
members. Their purpose and format are essentially the same as those 
of the teachers' manuals, and they contain all the Information the 
users will need to fulfill their project roles. 
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Itom 23: Conquest- Counselor' s Manual 



Audience: Conquest counselors 



Purpose : To explain the role of the counselor in Conquest and 
suggest useful counseling materials. 



Description : Ths manual provides a brief introduction to Conquest, 

taken from the Teacher's Manual. A supplementary section - 
is .provided to elaborate on the counselor's role. A list 
of materials that have proven useful to Conquest counselors 
is included along with brief descriptions of the uses of 
these materials, tfo materials intended to provide pro- 
fessflonal training in counseling are included. 



Format: 8 1/2 x 11, 20 pages, illustrated, saddle stitched 
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Iten 24: Conquest N^urse's Manual 



^Audience ? Conquest nurses 

4 

m. * ~ 

Purpose ; To explain the role of the nurses in Conquest and pro- 

. vide sample record-keeping forms for their consideration. 

Description : The manual provides a brief introduction to Conquest, 
taken from the Teacher's Manual. A supplementary section 
is provided to elaborate on th^ nurse's role* A set of 
record-keeping forms used by Conquest nurses and brief 
explanations of the purposes of the forms are "also in- 
cluded'* 

Format ,* 8 1/2, x 11, 20 pages, lllustr^ited, s^iddle stitched. 
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Item 25: PTR Principal's Manual 



Audience ; Principal in PTR schbol ' ^ 

Purpose : To, acquaint the school principal with PTR and delineate 
those ateas lii which the principal must get involved in 
the project. 



Descrlpttgn t This manual pi^ovides^the building principal with an 

oVervJjew of PTRf'^anashow it fits into, the school and sup pi 
. ^ment^.and supports tn^ .Instructional activities of the 
Regular classropm teachers; it tells how the principal is 
to ' participate , In the [ftroject ^ a supervisor of tutors. 



Outline: 



I. Introduction 

' A. Overview of PTR 
!• purposes 
2. Rationale 

■II. How PTR fits into the school 

A. Supplements a^nd supports ^lassroom teachers 

Tt^* H&w Principal is involvefl 
' A. Facilities 

B. " Tutor hiring ^ 

C. Scheduling 
.D. Tutor monitoring 
E- ^ Community relations 
F. Relationship to tutorial supeurvisoi: 

IV. Glossary 

V* Index 



Format : 8 1/2 x U> 20 pages* , illustr/ated , Saddle stlJtcli^fd 
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Appendix B 
PIP REVISION RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Appendix B 
PIP REVISION RKCOMMENDATIONS 



The revision recomniendations In Chls section are presented aC 
a general level Co address Che major, overriding difficulties thaC arose 
In Che field CesC for each packaged approach* They are designed Co 
supplement Che revisions proposed in Chapter IV for all PIPs. 
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Project Catch"Up Revisions 

Two major problems in certain Catch-Up replicating sites could 
best be solved in the ASK. These problems seemed to stem from t:he diver- 
gence between Ehe rural* sparsely populated context of replicating sites 
and the urban* populous location of the exemplary site in Newport Beach* 
The problems — a lack of highly qualified* half-tiae staff* and a dearth 
of nearby publishers' representatives— relate to the lack of similarity 
between exemplary and replicating sites. 

Replicating project directors could not find the staff they re- 
quired. As a result* the quality of reaching was not always as high 
as it was in Newport Beach, Some personnel lacked the skills and 
confidence necessary ^o operate a teacher-based approach s^ch ajs 
Catch-Up. The director of the exemplary project "buys" skills rather 
than trains for them. This is feasible in populous locations such 
as Newport Beach where the infrastructure supplies sophisticated and 
able teachers. It is often iiupossible in remote areas without a 
supply of qualified people to hire* 

Further* an urban area attracts publishers who are eager to bring 
sample kits and conduct demonstrations* So many publishers approach 
teachers in Newport Beach that screening tfiem becomes a problem. This 
was hardly the case in rural* remote Catch-Up replicating sites. While 
this problem can be partially solved after PIP delivery by supplying 
more information on materials* sites must be warned in the ASK that 
teachers will have to learn to use many kits on their own. In the 
past* this caused teachers distress and probably contributed to an 
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initially inefficient use o£ the materials* Continual changes in 
published materials make £utile the packaging ot 4etailed directions 
£or their use* Advising sites in the ASK to consider their access 
to publishers and warning remote sites o£ potential problems are more 
prac tical solutions* ' * 

Site visitors found that the Catch*Up PIP apparently did not 
convey some aspects o£ the central mechanism o£ the project, since 
no replicating site personnel cottld articulate it clearly* In some 
cases, students were mechanically assigned ha^l£-*hour periods ot 
instruction — not assigned tasks and instructional periods flexibly 
according to their needs<-^and taught in vays that appeared tedious* 
Few teachers specifically mentioned meeting the individual needs of 
his or her Vbrood" o£ 18 students* Teachers were unaware o£ having 
a personal materialsT budget £or buying games that might especially 
appeal to their students* There was little flexibility evident at 
the begijining o£ operation in the use o£ equipment or in encouraging 
students to choose activities* 

The central mechanism > that is, providing adequate resources 
and time for qualified people to use those resources with a manageable 
group d£ students, did not se^ to be completely clear. The concept 
o£ individual accountability £or students' gains was somewhat threat- 
ening, so many teachers took group, rather than individual, responsi- 
bility £or gains* This reduced the emphasis on seeing that their 18 
students, one way or another, learned basic reading and math skills. 
Clearer descriptions o£ Catch*Up' s vital integrated parts, and how 
they £it together, will be included in the revised ASK and PIP* 
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Another problem in some tryout sites was that the atmosphere was 
tangibly different troia that in the Newport Beach labs. Missing was^ 
some of the sense of ease and fun evident In' the learning situation 
in Newport Beach* This was probably influenced by teacher selection, 
but It seems clear that the PIP did not convey the way teachers Inter- 
act with students to help them feel (and be) successful. The positive 
attitudes, so difficult to convey In writing and still photography, 
seem critical to Catch-Up''s success. The medium' of film could help 
solve this comraunicatioa problem • When written about, the confidence, 
ease, and positive orientation of teachers sound like easy-to- ignore 
Idealistic generalizations* Portrayed on film, however, the affective 
climate would be clear and directly appealing. 

Certain teachers in replication sites seemed to operate with three 
students in much^^th^ same way they would with 30-7in a didactic, author- 
ifariaii mode* A film might provide a vivid alternative, giving teachers 
an idea ^f how to act, not as typical classroom teachers but as more 
relaxed Catch-Up teachers. Hiis' would not be a training film with 
skill objectives, but a film with an affective orientation. 

In -addition to its direct appeal as a model, a film could clarify 
written materials and substitute for personal visit:?. So often after 
reading an entire PIP, the reader asked, "But wliat is the project really 
like?" Catch-Up is particularly elusive with its many flexible, in*- 
tangible elements- A well-made film of instruction might go a long 
way in improving replications'. 



HiRh Intensity Tutoring (UIT) Revisions 

HIT replication sites had instructional and professional j^ela- 
ti'onships problems that could^ be solved through PIP revisions and 
grade-level-matching problems that could be solved through use o£ a 
revised ASK* 

HIT i^nstruction at Highland Park' was intense* The pace was fast, 

with tutors checking each response as it was made* Line-by-lltie 

* f 

programed materials lent themselves to accurate, immediate correction* 
One mark was entered on the tutee'^s score sheet for each correct 
response when the student made it, not after a series of answers* 
Tutoring itself lasted 20-25 minutes, probably as long as the intense, 
rapid pace could be maintained*. This was all active time* Tutors 
came early and saw that folders were in place and that tutees were 
occupied with work at all .times, whether tutors were obtaining new 
drill materials, teachers were taking roll, or visitors were present* 

In contrast. Instruction in some WIT replication sites was less 

intense* The pace was not as smooth. or fast as it was at Highland 

> 

Park. Tutors checked a whole page or even several pages after tutees 
completed them, and appeared bbred while waiting. There was conse- 
quently more mischief,^ and occasions arose for teachers to correct 
tutoj^s ^n front of the class* This, detrai;ted both from the tutor'^s 
ro£% as a paraprofessional and from the brisk, businesslike atmosphere* 

Substitute materials, ^used in place of Sullivan Programmed 
Readers, were standard workbooks* Tutors read instructions and then 
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waited for tutees Co complete a page before checking Che answer section 
in the teacher's manual. This detracted from the immediacy of a correct 
answer noted instantly and seemed to slow down the pace in general* 

Tutors and tutees arrived at the centers at the same time and 
waited for roll call and for the teacher to pass out mrkbooks and 
folders* This contributes^ to loss of Instructional time and to making 
the centers more like regular school occasions where there is a great 
deal of passive waiting* Time was also taken from one-to-one tutoring 
for group Instruction and for pep talks on behavior*^ 

Teachers and aides were often occupied in a tutoring role, since^ 
it was difficult to interest enough students in filling this position* 
This prevented the teachers from clrcula^ting through the room to answer 
questions or supply needed materials promptly* Teachers in the tutoring 
role also used a didactic^ explanatory approach which prevented students 
from proceeding quickly* Aides were often involved with paperwork 
during instruction because sessions were scheduled one after another 
without time between them for completing paperwork* 

i 

These differences point out the need for fuller descriptions _, 
of the instruction which occurs in HIT and counterexamples to clarify 
how HIT is different from traditional schooling* Procedural issues 
€uch as scheduling can be clarified in printed manuals, but a^training 
videotape of actual HIT instruction is also recommended to show the 
pace and sequence of tutoring* 
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Use of a videotape for tcalning is proposed because the tutoring ^ ) 

* 

process is easy to copy if it is understood- Tutoring procedures can 

\^ 

sound (luite complicated In written descriptions, while a videotape training 

* ^ 

sequence can quickly and efficiently .show the needed skills. Vidotape, 
as opposed to filntr is recocnmended because it ^nds itself to use and 
review along with printed materials^ Ko site used the 1974 PIP-proposed 
method of training themselves and tutors — modeling tutoring behaviors. 
A printed description of procedures accompanied by photographs did not 
convey what tutoring was like clearly enough so that project directors 
or teachers felt they wanted to try it personally or dei^^onstrate it. 
Further written descriptions could improve replication but a videotape, 
with sound ^nd moving pictures, would probably be much more jeff icient. 
Many site personnel stated that they would find such an audiovisual 
medium very helpful. 

Ptofessional relationships in HIT are designed to be "built-in^; 
the project director identified the two best-^respected reading and 
math teachers in each school and convinced the principal to release 
them. Replicating .site project directors asked for volunteers', did 
not assure teachers of tenure if they took a special projects job,, 
and often haired staff new to the school. a result, staff were 

4 ' 

not as well established in the school nor as skilled as desired. 
Scheduling was then carried out by administrators rai;her than by pro- 
ject and ireguWr teachers, which took away a needed point of contact 
for staff- These problems can be described more fully in the ASK and^ 
PIP, with fulrier descriptions of how recommendations on procedure's 
relate to one another iri, obtaining , favorable results. 
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HIT in Highland Park operates in the^sixth, seventh, and eighth 

grades* Eighth graders enjoy the social role of tutoring, and sixth 

and seventh graders look. forward to becoming tutors. Implementing 

HIT in" a high school proved difficult.; tutors could not always be 

found* A second problem of hlgh^ school tutees was that their reading 

and math abilities were too advanced for the materials HIT supplies. 

By the end of the year many had ^completed all the books available* 

liieSB problems could be acl^ressed in a revised ASK. 
# 

> HIT is a straightforward, structured program. A revised ASK 
and PIP, particularly "a set of materials including a training video- 
tape , showing instruction, should lead to more effective replications. 
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Conquest Revisions 

- Ac l^asc two <ff Che three Conquest /^tes have replicated the 



/ 

ar(Vr*^<'wever, a number 



project with reasonable accuracy. There ar^*however, a number of 
revisions that would appear warranted on the basis of field-test 
inputs: .The first is the revision of the configuration of clinics 
and reading rooms recommended in the PIP^. The exemplary site is a 
large school district land; has Conquest facilities in approximately 
20 locations* It is clearly not^feasible to replicate on this scale 
during the first year of a, new project, so a reduced configuration 
was recommended by RMC* This configuration consists of a combination 
clinic/ reading roon in one school with satellite reading rooms in 
two additional school^, and was chosen to reflect the proportion of 
reading rodms to readVhg clinics in the exemplary site* It now appears* 
however, chat a" more satisfactory configuration for the first year 
woulc) jc.omprise two reading clinic/reading room combination units with 
no satellite reading rooms. The reason for this arrangement is that 
repding clinicians are expected to .have"" at least one year of experience 
^rking under the supervision of a supervising clinician before . teaching 
^ in a separate reading room or clinic* Supervising clinicidns teach^ 
only in the reading clinics (designed for fourth through sixth graders) 
and, tn' the field-test sites, fouj^ it difficult to help the regular 

clinicians in satellite rooms* The newly recommended configuration 

^ * 

would permit the regular clinicians to work with a supervising'clinician 
durinf^ the first year* Then> *wheh expansion of the project was tinder-''"^ 
taken, they would' be prepared to start new reading rooms and clinics* 
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A closely related source of confusion has been die role of the 
Supervising clinician. Additional emphasis in the PfP needs to be 
placed On the teaching responsibilities of supervising clinicians, 
and their supervisory duties should be clarified. The above revision 
to the laboratory configuration should also eliminate much of the 
confusion as bo how t^e supervlsit^g clinician can supervise regular 
clinicians while also carrying a teaching load. — 

Two areas of confusion have been encountered In the establish^ 
ment of clinic or reading-room operationst The first involves the 
diagnostic testing process. In the . exemplary site it. appears that 
this process plays an important role in establishing a relationship 
with the child, and' in the interactions with the regular classroom 
teacher- These aspects of the^ process should, be explained In the PIP. 
Refslicating site staffthave alsP ^expressed some dissatisfaction with 
the particula'r tests used in the process, ancf have suggested instru- 
ments more appropriate in their own districts. A careful review of 
the instruments involved should be undertaken so that reasonable 
alternatives can be suggested in the PIP, In. any casd, the testing 
procedure must be clearly described in the ASK so that sites will 
understand that it is a central part of the project before committing 
themselves . . , * 

fhe second issue relating to operation o£ the project concerns 
the general atmosphere of day-to-day instruction* Wiiile a considerable 
effort was made in writing PIP materials to describe the atmosphere, 
the attempt has proven to be not entirely successful. Perhaps the 
major issues are the use of carrels to create^an orderly environment, 
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and the usg of a programed reading kit to help In organizing the student* 
tipe^ A clear explanation of these issues should encourage more accurate 
replication. Seme additional littprovepent can be expected when specific 
items questioned by the sites are clarified < It also appears. that film 
or videotape would be a substantial help In conveying the feeling and 
the procedures of Conquest instruction, 

A number o£ additional related Issues must also be addressed. 
Examples -are ; (a) the level of students for whom the project is intended 
requires clarification; (b) some sites expressed the desire to release 
students in mid-year if they appeared to make adequate gains.- Reasons 
£or not? releasing students in mid-year were listed by RMC and distributed 
t6 the sites by USOE. These reasons sitould be expl.iined in the PIP; 
(c) some confusion nas been expressed as to the kinds of classroom 
records £md folders that 'should bt* kept. While the details o£ record 
keeping jo not appear to be cenJ:ral to -project effectiveness, a satis- 
factory iTGCOt'd-keeping system, would be a big help to teachers in the 

early stfages of operation, anci -^1,1 ambiguity in the i*lP should bG^eliml- 

1 ^ ' • ' * ^ ' 

nated, | ' ^ ' > 

. • / ■ : 

Finally, ^he Conquest PIP supplies manuals for several auxiliary 
project personnel (e-g- ,*nurse and counselor). Although it was liot 
anticipated tliat these netsonnel would 'be under the direct control 
of the Conquest project d^'rector, it was-^felt that they migljt £tnd 
some' of the procefdures used by thefcr exempLary-stte o<;funterparts of 
help, or at legist of interest-' Thja manuals were also intended to 
provif^e then with ;i ^scnse'Of their importance to the project, ^The ^ 

\ . ■ . , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 



manuals, have been received with reactionsl^varying from enthusiasm to 
rejectioTj, It ^pjj^'ears" now that additional emphasis on the fact that 
use of tha materials is not a projectf requirement but that^the material's 
are merely supplementary, information to be used or not^ as desired ,^ . 
should eliminate most of the negative reactions. 



IRIT Revisions 

The replication o£ IRIT has been generally quite successful- 
The major problems expressed by the sites iiave been lack ot Information 
on the exact lesson content/ and the need for more <3xact lists of 
required Instructional materials, tlfiterlals lists should be iniproved 
as described under the t^aterlals/equipment revisions. Defining the 
teaching areas is a problem specific to IRIT. 

The basic philosophy of the IRIT project is to get highly skilled 
reading teachers and to give oac\v teacher fre^clom to apply his or her 
skills* Teachers are supported by the project director/ who is also an 
expert reading teacher^ and each teacher Is constrained to emphasize 
one of three areast decoding^ vocabulary and comprehension^ or in- 
dlvlduallzed reading- It was assumed in developing PIP materials that 
teachers qualified to teach In IRIT u^uld want only Inroad guidelines 
defining their areas. The PIP thus describes the three areas In a general 
way and provides sample lesson plans from the exemplary sites for each 
area* : ^ 

While these materials may have been adequate to provide qualified 
personnel with the Information they needed to replicate the IRIT project, 
In the context of the field test they have not been entirely adequate- 
The orientation of the field-test sites has been to view tlie PIP as a set 
of regulations* While, at the exemplary site, each teacher interpreted 
her assigned area In her own way> the lleld-test site teachers were uneasy 
about making' mistakes or doing something wrong. Like^mbst problems, this 
was aggravated by the lack of start-up tithe which prevented an orderly 
assimilation of project concepts- Discussions with the replicating 
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teachers have pinpointed their sources of confusion, and it should now 
be possible' to describe the three areas less ambiguously* The PIP 
should continue to emphasize the individualistic nature of the project, 
but at the sane tine it should include a more detailed set of lesson 
plans from the d^eveloper site* 

The most widely overlooked or ignored IRIT feature was the 
mechanism for interaction with sending teachers. Although the PIP em-* 
phaslzed the importance of this feature repeatedly, it was not replicated 
closely* The revised PIP should point out this fact and describe the 
consequences of failing to establish thi5; mechanism* It should also, 
provide for a major training session during the preservice workshop 
5;o that IRIT teachers can practice for the first crucial meeting with 
sending teachers* 

Another problem area concerns team autonomy* The exemplary site 
has four teams supervised by one project dJLrector. Her policy is to 
give teams as much autonomy as possible, and this is a major contributor 
to team morale. In the ^replicating sites, project directors have only - 
one team to supervise, and are highly involved in team activities* This 
situation is probably natural during initial operations, but the PIP 
should be revised to explain the importance of phasing out this involve- 
ment as the project develops* 

/* 

The number of schools to serve also caused some problems* Foe, 

a variety of reasons It Is desirable to have all US students in a given 

cycle come from a jingle school* This should be made clear in the 

ASK,' and should bo reempbnsized in the PIP. 
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The third point concerns grouping of students.*^ While the exemplary 
-site (and the PIP) recoonended heterogeneous grouping, at least one site 
grouped students homogeneously for the first cycle* This created problems 
with availability of materials, which- should te explained in the PIP, 
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PTR Revlsioas 

Visits to thG PTR sites during the early stages of the field 
test revealed that few problems In getting the project Into operation 
occurred. The few problems that did <irise Indicated that revisions 
were needed basically in the materials/equipment module. The major 
recommendation was to update the Materlals/Equlpoent Module each year 
to reflect the current status o£ the availability o£ tutoring kits* 
This recommendation was made on the basis of the difficulty one PTK 
site had In procuring the Ginn materials* This delayed the start of 
PTR until January and students were not able to start in the basal 
series until a still later date because of the difficulty level* 

Other recommendations for revision noted on the basis of feed- 
back from the earlier site visits Included clarifying the mechanism 
for moving children In and out of the program,' and stating,^ja^_ratlonale 
for parent involver^ent * RecoiDotendatlpns i^re also made for including 
alternative mechanisms for getting parents involved, especially since 

those recommended In the PIP did not appear successful « 

' ■/ 

Fieid-test data collected during the later site visits revealed 
that an additional revision was fteeded to the PTR package*^ Sites 
appeared to understand the tutoring process, and little difference 
was observed between replicator sites and the exemplary site In these 
processes* The problems -were noted mainly in the overall supervision, 
of the tutors* In botti PTR sites, supervisors had difficulty estab- 
lishing and maintaining >good relationships with the classroom teachers* 
Teachers did not appear Interested In the PTR program or In the progreG 
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reports completed each week by the tutors. In one instance tutors 
were absolutely unwilling to listen to 'the suggestions of the tutorial 
supervisor*' 

'Sonie of the problems mentioned above are dXrectXy related to 
lack of orientation for the teachers on"" bhe PTR project, and in one site 
to the fact that the tutorial supervisor was not a certified teacher* 
It is now clear that the role of the tutorial supervisor is much more 

critical than specified in the PIP* It is therefore recommended that 

*■ 

a supervisor manual be included as part of the package* This manual 
should contain a description of the supervisor's skills and roles, 
and procedures for monitoring tutoring, reporting pupil progress, con-^ 
ducting in-service training, and maintaining public relations* Directly 
related to this topic, it seems critical to recommend that teacher 
Judgment be exercised in selecting students for participation in the 
PTR program, since in one site teachers were annoyed that their opinions 
were ignored* The original PIP did not clearly state in the Project 
Management Directory the importance of involving teachers in selecting 
students* The rationale for involving teachers in the selection process 
should be stated in both the project director's materials and in the 
supervisor materials* 

A final recommendation is that the tutor tape/slide training 
presentation be segmented into sections dealing with one item* program 
each* During site visits, it was observed that a few tutors executeid 
one item program completely while performing another haphazardly* By 
segmenting the tape/ slide presentation, it would be possible to have 
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individual tutors review only the portions of the traiaing relevant 
to the Item program needing practice* In addition, it would be possi- 
ble to Individualize the training more effectively by presenting 
portions of the total tape/ slide presentation separately. 

A revision recommendation on which it is not possible to act; deal 
with the availability of the Alphabet Skills Booklet . Replicating 
sites had difficulty obtaining this booklet, but felt it is a vital 
component.^ However, the PTR developers are unwilling to allow its 
inclusion in the PIPs they feel it is hot necessary, to the great frus 
tration of replicators. Since the Alphabet Skills Booklet is thus not 
available, perhaps the PIP should recommend that children be withheld 
from the project uncil they have acquired^ the necessary readiness 
skills. 



R-3 Revisions 

The major. revisions recommended for the R-3 package as a result 
of .the initial site visits were (1) to clearly explain how to incorporate 
the gaming/simulations (G/S) materials into the existing curriculum and 
(2) to include all the C/S Tnaterials in the package to expedite quality 
control and promptness. Other recommendations included inserting a' full 
discussion of.^f^ r^ionale of the type o'£ staff and materials needed 
(especially classroom carpeting) ^nd more detailed information on how 
to teach in the project* 

As a result of the final visits to the four. sites and a more 
direct focus on the instructional approach, it seems obvious that a 
curriculum resource person ys needed as part of the overall management 
mechanism. Such a person was available to the exemplary site during 
the validation of the project, but was thought to, be a nonessential role 
for packaging purposes* In all R-3 sites with the exception of one, a 
large percentage of the project director's time was spent serving as 
a curriculum rest»urce person* In addition, little coordination among 

the three curriculum ar,eas (reading, math, and social studies) occurred 

,^ ^ ^ • 

because most project directors were not skilled in the area of m'athematj,cs 
and social studies, or they had no idea how bo integrate the three 
areas. The reading classes appeared to be their stronghold, and these 
classes vere better equipped and organized in instruction than either 

I- i 

the math or social studies classes* 

It is anticipated that once the project director and person- 
nel become familiar with the concept of gaming/ simulations, with the 

/, ft 

ways games .lud s jniul at ior[<; are Integrated In all three areas ^ and with 
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the way^ ^^soing/sintuLatfons can be. adapted to the eicistlng school ' 
curriculun^ the role of the curriculun resource person i/ill not be 
needed. Cadre staffs oncd trained, wuld serve as resource persons 
to incumbent staff. The rationale for halving cadre persons (other 
than to reduce class size) therefore needs to be clarified in the 
PIP - 

All four sites appeared to understand wfiat the main features 
of the R-3 project were. However^ all but one incorporated the main 
features of contracts^ diagnostic prescriptive teaching, and gaming/ 
slmtiLations into the curriculun in a manner that differed from \;liat was 
originally intended In the PIP^ Two of the sites assumed that the G/S 
activities v^ere to be used'in social studies, while contracts ivere to 
be used in math, and the diagnostic prescriptive approach was to be used 
in reading. One site assumed that the games and simulations materials 
were to be used as the entire social studies curriculum until mid-year, 
wlien the social stndies t^^chers insisted that textbooks be bfought back 
into the classroom and that the G/S materials be us(>d to motivate and 
reinforce textbook Learning* All *of these misconceptions support the 
need for a<jditional teacher training tnaterlals on how to teach, as 
well as additional project director materials for providing in-service 
tralningj ^ 

In all but one 5ite, staff relationships and nonproject personnel 
relationships were achieved as Intended in the PIP, It seems essential 
that caution he used in selecting the project director and in assuring 
tliat the project director be given autonomy during the selection/ adop- 
tion stage. It is recommended that this issue be stressed in the 
ASK materials and be a central issue in the monitor' s manual , 
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Appendix C 



LEVEL ''A" mDEL OF THE 91? REPLICATION MECHANISM 



This appendix outlines the Level A model (general to all six 
PIPs) of the intended PIP replication mechanism. The ihajor outline 
headings for personnel, other resources, and students aret 



Selection/ Adoption Outcomes 
Start-up , 

(Ngw> Inputs 

Processes 

Outcomes 

Operation 

(Mgw> Inputs 

Processes 

Outcomes 
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Personnel 

Selec t ion/Adop t ion * 
' Intended Outcomes 

Project Director ^ 

A. Roles and related issues ^ ^ . > 

. Project Director involved in and identified in grant ' 
' application 

^ Project ^Director given authority/autonomy to operate 

project including hiring, budget , methodology 
* Project Director has distrlci joB appropriate to PiP 
role, and released for part-time project work during 
.spring Start-up , " 

< Project Director given optimal time during right period 
' for planning. project 

Skills/Characteristics 
\ 1- Technical qualifications (PIP specific) of Project Director 
\^ . Subject matter/methodolbgy skills' 

. \^ . Testing skills 

' \^ - Teacher training skills 

\ . Materials knowledge (for ordering and using) 
2- Administrative qualifications of Project Director 

. Is a self-starter, will provide, project driving 
force. " ; 

. Has working knowledge of district channels and 
procedures, capability to expedite hiring staff. 



ordering materials, and make other arrangements* 

* - 

Has professional and personal respect in disfrict, 
assertive personality, effective PR skills, personal 
friendships/contacts among district teaching and 
administrative personnel, appropriate socio- 
ethnic background for district. . 
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3- PIP knowledge ' ^ 

\ , Can explajji main , project features as_ described in* 

the ASK materials. 

C* Attitudes 

* Desires to replicate PIP-project rather than apply ^ 

^ J" 

■professional skills to changing or improving it (based* 

on understanding tliat the project is one ot a tew 

* \ 

demonstrated successes in the country), / 
^ . Welcomes challenge o£ a personally difficult task; 

_ ftas no Illusions o£ the RIP doing the Project Director's 

work. ^ * 
II* Project Personnel 

A- RoIrs and- related issues — 

/ Hone specified prior to Start-up* ^ 
Skills/Characteristics (PIP specific) 

.'Pool of potential personnel in each PIP-specified 



. category* May include master teachers, te"acher§, 
aidesy, tutors, counselors, nurses* Some PIPs specify 
personality requirements > socio-ethnic match^ etc* 
Attitudes / . ^ 

* Acceptance oi project approach/ihethodalogy/instructional 
strategy. , . ^ 

. Acceptance of PIP concept , i*e/, ch'anging the status 
quo bj replicating a project developed elsewhere* 
III^ Hon-project Personnel— \ ^ 

A* Roles and related Issdes * . 

/ , District hierifrchy ^not adversely affected b;^ PIP gr;ant* 

* PIP project viewed. as relatively autonomous* Grant- 

not seen ag supportive of pre-existing projects or school 
district in general* 
B. Skills/Characteristics - ^ 

, Relevant district personnel (School Board, administrators, 
.principals^ etc*) can describe PIP project at the level 
of the ASK materials and stater how -it will impact their 
areas of responsibility. ' - ' 
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* Relevant district: personnel accept federally funded 
proj'qcfs"* . 

V 

* Relevant district personnel accept the remedial 
approach, specified in the PI^* 
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Personnel 
Sdart-Up 
Intended (New) Inputs 

Project Director 
A* PIP 

1* PIP information {PIP-specific) 

' * All P*D* activities and tasks lifted under "Start- 
up Processes" are described in terms of the basic 
sleeps » the intended^outcomes or objectives, and 
timing considerations* 

2* PIP self-training materials^ 

* Project-spefiific or unusual task (descriptions 

* 

include procedures on how -^o accomplish tasks, 
techniques used by the developer^site, P*D-, etc* 

* No prograuimed or similar learning^materlals are 
included for use by theoP*D* (except for Programmed 
Tutorial Reading)*^ It is assumed that the P*D* 
has tl>e required basic skills* 

r ^ 3* PIP job aids, 

*t ^ . PIP PR materials and special ■P*D*, orientation 

materials are intended to orient the P*D* during 
Selection/Adoption;- 
/ * Calendars are included in PIP for. use by the P-D,, 

and are intended to help the P*P- plan project 
^activaties * ^ ' 

. Sample forms» memos » .etc* from the originating 
site are inc^luded In the PIP and are Intended 
to be adapted or adopted for use by tt^e P*0* 
(Inclusion of forms depend largely on availability 
from thB originating slte^ 
B* Technical assistance , . 

* PlP-speciflc? consultants for staff training, 'etc, 
' , USOE provides limited^ PIP-conslstent answers to 

P.D, questions ' ^ 



C- ^foney ' 

* Adequate functs to pay P*D- at local pay Scale - * 
* ' D* U50E and otHer government ^constraints 

* OE or other agency monitdrs P*D*'^ monthly progress 
reports* Encourages P.D* to, maintain schedule and 
replicate accur^itely without treating PIP as a Tegal 
contract* 

. OE prevents P.O. from contacting originating sites* 
- State and local restrictions are consistent with 

project requiretnents- 
. OE imposes evaluation reqiliretnents. and criteria. 
E- (Field-tryout' inputs) 
^ - None Intended 

XI* Project^ Staff - 

A* PIP . 
1* Pl^P^iinf ormation (PlP-specif ic) 

J* 

*' * Provides descrifftions of basic tasks for all 
project personnel and procedures ^to use for 
accomplishing the tasks. 
2- PTP self-tratniftg materials 

* Project-specific or unusual task descriptions 
Include procedures for accomplishing tasks^ 
techniques used by developer site teachers, 
aides, and other personnel-^ 

\ * Programmed learning materials are included 
for use by PTR tutors* 
3. Job aids 

. PIP PR materials and special materials for 
orienting staff are Included for use by the P*D- 
for orienting staff during Start-up- 

* Calendars are Included for use by teachers (and/ 
or aides in some projects) to help staff plan 
clnssroom activities* 
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* Sample fojrms for teachers, principals, aides, 
and other staff, teacher-made materials and 
other classroom aids are included in the PIP and 

\ are intended to be adopted or adapted for use by 

staff (Inclusion of sample classroom aids depended 
largely Oii availability from the originating site)* 
B* Techiiical'^ assistance 

* None directly to ^project staff except PIP-specific 
consultants* 

t ^ C* Money 

* Adequate funds to pay appropriate staff at local pay 
scale* 

D* USOE and other government constraints 

* USOE requires adherence to PIP-specified hiring 
guidelines* 

" -E. (Fleld-tryout inputs) 

* None intencded* 

III* Non-project personnel 
A* PIP 

1* PIP information (PIP-specific) 
^ * All activities and tasks for non-project personnel 

listed under Start-up Processes (e*g*, orientation, 
scheduling) are described to the P*D; for supervision 
and coordination of the task or activity* 
2, PIP s&lf-training materials * . 

* Project-specific or unusual task descriptions 
for non-project personnel are described for 

the P*D* who supervises or coordinates the task(s)* 

* No programmed or similar learning materials are 
included for use by; non-project staff* 

3* PIP job aids 

* PIP PR materials and special orientation materials 

are included in each PIP to orient school administrators,, 
parents, and other non-project personnel. 
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B- Technical assistance 
. None Intended ^ 

C- Money 



. None Intended- 
D, USOE and other governmenc constraints 

USOE encourages district officers co cooperate in 
replication. 
E- (Fieid-tryout inputs) " , " 

- None intended- 
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Personnel 
Start-up 
Intended Processes 

Start-'up tasks and/or activities designed to ensure installation ot 
operational project (appropriate roles, skills/characteristics, and 
attitudes in personnel)* 



I* Project Director 

A* Establishing roles, and related issues 
« P.D. hires sta£f to establish 

appropriate authority 
' P-D* controls budget 
* Successful completion o£ 
Start-up* tasks leads to con- 

* 

tinued positive attitude toward 
^ project 

Selection processes: None, Selection 
Completed be£ore Start-up begins'. 
C* Training (for central P*D, skills/ 
tasks) 

1* PIP-use ' 

* Sel£ orientation to PIP ^ 
and Project through Com-* 
ponent 1 materials 

2. PR: No training 

* PR materials provided 
in Componeot 1 

3. Scheduling: No training 

: P.D. follows PrOiject 
Management Calendar 
charts 

4. Facilities/space arrange- 
ments 



Time 



PIP specified amount o£ 
time but prior to opening 
of school in £all* 



One week scheduled £or 
sei£ orientation followed 
by presentation o£ newly 
learned Information to 
district personnel* 



Time £or arrangements, 
ordering, and hiring 
provided in the spring* 
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. l^v training; descripcion 
uE requirements provided 

5* i^Iacerials ordering 

. training; lists ot 
materials antl in£orination 
sheets provided 

6. Sta££. selection and hiring 

* Sta££ qual^£ications 
listed (some PIPs des- 
cribe ways ot binding 
the appropriate sta££) 

7. Staff training; (PIP-speci£ic) Time provided during 



sta££ members muse learn: Workshop, 
some provide teaching sug- 
gestions and/or aids (e.g, ^ 
PTR tape-slide) , 
Basic training mechanism 
described in J'TP is the 
Preservice Workshop 



8, Student selection; (Pil^specific) Timini; is PiP-speci£ic 



All PIPs describe skills 



the summer to plan and.^ 
prepare the Preservice 



instructions in each PIP 



Some projects luive 
spring student tasks* 



9. f$udgeting: iJo training 

* Nunthiy budget sheets in 



Caic-ndiir 



LO. Other ?>kills 



, Organizatiuu ot parent 



involvement etc, (PIP- 



i>peci£ic) 



Li, Project Personnc L 

A. l^tobl Lulling ro\i:i4 



Timing is PiJ'-spcci fie 



, PfP-«pcr[fic mccftanism for cs- 
IfibJ isiiing roic-s (t-.g^^ VA). 
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involves teachers ia selection 
o£ aides £or R-3) 
. P.D sets tone tor establishing 
roles 

B. Selection processes 

1* P-D, recruits according to 
sta££ specifications and 
qualifications in PI? 

2- P*D* orients principals^ and 
administrators to enlist 
cooperation in recruiting 

3, P-U* conforms to district 
hiring regulations 

4* P-D* usesr PIP orientation 
materials to attract staff 
candidates ^ ^ ^ 

5* P*D. offers attractive 
positions in ^erms of 
salary and .tenure 

C. Training processes 

p 1* Introduction to project via 
P*D* presentation using PIP 
brochures, filmstrip and 
tape 

2* Training in project skills 

* PIP-specific processes: 
Basic mechanism is Pre-- 
service Workshop (except 
for ; continues 
with Inservice 
- Organized by P*D- (with 
help of. her senior staff 
in some projects) 



Recruiting done in 
spring when personnel 
are available. 



Introduction in spring 
before rumors begin 
and before fall job 
commitments are final. 
PIP provides enough 
time to absorb new . 
concepts* 

Workshop begun after ^ 
all , personnel, material, 
and facilities are avail- 
able, but before school 
starts-in fall* Typically 
two weeks scheduled* 
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Ill* Jfon-projecC Personnel 

A. f^sCabllshlng roles 

, PIP-specific raecliaiUsm for Timing is PlP-specitf Ic 

establishing roles 

- P,D* sets tone for establishing Early spring shortly 

- , , t ^ 1 after aware of PIP 

roles with iion*project personnel 

contract 

including principal and others 

B. Selection processes 

- None 

C- Training processes 

. Introduction to project via . Introduction in spring 

,^ ^ ^- . Titr* before rumors begio and 

P,D- prefjentation using PIP , - , , f 

^ before jod commitments 

brochures* filmstrip'* and are final, 

tjpc . 
1 Interaction with school 
personnel specified (co'n- 
ferences, meetings, etc.) 
- . Orientation/PR for T>arents 
in the form of conferences, 
suppers, etc* 



Personnel 
Start-Up 
Intended Ouccomes 



I. Project Director 

A* Roles and related issues 

, P,D. has authority and respect of staff. 
Skills/Characteristics , 

1. Technical qualifications (PlP-specific) of P.D. 

* P.p. demonstrates all PIP-specific skills/tasks 
2* Administrative qualifications 

. P.D. continuously demonstrates effective adminis 
trative qualifications by successful execution 
of PIP-specified management tasks* 

C. Attitudes 

< P*D* expresses confidence in project and staff* 

II* Project Personnel 

A* Roles and related issues 

* StafE roles established as per PIP specifications* 
B* Skills/Characteristics 

* Project personnel can effectively answer questions 
about the program philosophy, instructional procedures 
and anticipated classroom operations. 

C* Attitudes 

i * Project stafE expresses enthusiasm about replicating 
the project* 

* Project staff expresses confidence in being able to 
Implement program* 

III* Non-project Personnel 

A* Roics and related issues (PIP-specific) 
Skills/Characteristics 

* Non^project staff can effectively communicate the 
goals of the project to others. 
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Attitudes 

* Non-project personnel express enthusiasm about having 
tjbe project in their school. 
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Personnel 

Operation 
Intended (New) Ijnputs ^ 

I' ■ 

Project Director ^ " 

A- PIP ' . ' ' 

1- PIP Information (PIP-spcci£ic) 

- All PD activities and tasks listed under "operation" 
2*, PIP self-training materials 

- ^ . Project-specific or unusual task descriptions 

3. PIP job aids 

- PIP inservice training materials 

. Calender £or operation ph^se o£ project 

- Sample forms and memos from originating site 
. Information" on curriculum materials 

B. Technical Assistance 

* PIP specified consultation 
. Local evaluation 
. Publ'isher 's representatives ' 
. * Training Speakers 

- Contacjt with originating site as needed (site-specific) 

C- Money 

. Sufficient funds allocated appropriately for project 
operation 

D- Monitoring (U.S.O*E- constraints) 

- Federal, State, and local governmental contacts 

- Field evaluation (or other contractual monitoring) 
contacts 

Project Staff 
A. PIP 

1- PIP Information (PlP-spccif ic) 

. Descriptions of basic tasks for all project personnel 
and procedures to use for accomplishing the, tasks for 
project operation 
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2. PIP sfilf-traihing materials 

* Procedures for accomplishing tasks » techni<|ues 
used by developer site staff ' \^ * 

' - 3. Job aids 

* PIP "original art" materials for use as models of 
teacher-made instructional materials and of looti- 
vationa'l decorating ideas* 

* Calenders are included to assist project staff in 
planning classroom instruction and TDanagement 

- Sample forms for project staff to use or modify 
■! for reports^ letters^ etc. 

Technical Assistance 

* PIP**specif ic training consultants 

C* ,Money ' . ^ 

* PIP-specffic budget for instructional materials* rewards^ 
summer programs > etc* . \ 

D. Monitoring (U*S-0*E- constraints) 

* Classroom observation and interviews by government agency 
representatives 

E* Field test staff or other contractjual monitors 
^ * classroom observation Interviewing 
III* Non-project personnel . - j 

\ A* PIP ' . 

1- PIP information (PIP-specific) 

* All activities and tasks for non-project personnel 
listed under Operation Processes (e*g*» Professional 
Relationships) are described to the P*D* or staff 
for supervision and coordination crT^e tasii or 
activity* 

2- PIP seif-training materials^ 

- Project-specific or unusual task descriptions for * 
nonyproject personnel are described for the P*D* 
who supervises or coordinates the task(s) 

. No programmed or similar learning materials are 
included for use by non**project Staff* # 
C-18 



3* PIP job aids 

* PIP PR materials are included in each, PIP to 

present the project to community groups, parents, 

'. * * 

and other non-project personnel* 
B* Technical Assistance ' 
* None intended ^ * ' 

C* Money 

. * None Intended 
a* Mpifiitoring CU*S.O*E, or other governioent constraints") 

. U*S*0*E* encourages state and local officers to 



cooperate in replication 
E* (Field Tryout Inputs) 

* (Interviews and Questionnaires) 
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Personnel 

Operation 
Intended Processes 

^Operation tasks 3nd/or activities designed to insure 
replication of project (management and in^struction) * 



Project Director 

A* Maintaining roles/ and related issues 

*^ * PD utilizes PiP-prescribed 

management sty^e (e?g* trouble^ 

shoots f maintains coromunica- 

tion with staffs supervises, 

etc^-) leads to con&i:niied ^ ' - 

authority structure \^^^ 

. PD successfully completes Opera-- 

tion tasks leads to continued / 

positive attitude toward prcrject 

"^^iTector ^ 

B'. Selection processes: N'one, selection 

♦ 

completed before Operation begins (un- 
less replacement 'tff PD becomes necessary) 
C* Training (for central P.D* skills/tasKs) 
1- PIP-use 

* PD refers to PIP as needed to 
answer questions 

* Follows instructions for use 
of PIP materials (e*g., uses 

monthly Management Checklists) 

y 

. Uses PIP job ^ides and refer- 
ence material (e*g. , handouts 
for in-serviVe training, 
memos, film-strip(s) , etc.) 



Slask'^ are performed 
* witf PIP-specified 
' intervals and ^urja- 

tion 



io3 
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PR (Parents; Community Groups, 
Board of Education^ Principals) 

♦ 

* P*D. uses and modifies job 
aides provided in coiopo- 
neats one and two 

- P,D* performs PR ta^ks as 
specified in PIP Ce*g*, 
organizes parent 'advisory 
board) 

Scheduling; / 

* P*D* uses PIP information 
on scheduling students 

- P*D- fpllows Project Man- 
agement Calendar 

Materials ordering 

- P*D- uses lists of materials 
and information sheets 

. ^P*D* follows PIP instruc- 
tions on ordering ■ 
Staff selectdjon and Hiring fco| 
next school year and for re- 
placing staff, 

. p/d* uses staff qualifica- 
tions '(some PIPs describe 
how to form a training) 

* Some PIPs describe how to 
^ form, a "pool of potential 

staff" 
Staff trainings % 

, P.O. uses lists^ of staff* 

skills described in PIPs 
4 P.D, ufees PIP descriptions 

of content and procedures 

for planning in-service. 

training 
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Tasks are performed 
with PIP-specified 
intervals and dura^ 
tion , 
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7. Student selection Tasks are performed 

. P.D. uses instructions in ^ with PIP-specif ied 
PIP for replacing students intervals and dura^ 

8. Budgeting * tion 

. F.D. uses monthly budget 
sheets and descriptions of 
procedures for managing 
budget 

9. Monitoring classroom activities 

. P.O. uses monthly progress 
checks, etc. from teachers 
as a monitoring device 
. P.D. uses PIP descriptions ■ 
about visiting classrooms, 
obtaining reports from 
supervising teachers, etc. 
- . P.D. uses all PIP descrip- 
tions of classroom proce- 
dures (Student Relationships 
Album, Filmst rip , Classroom 
Management Directory, etc.) ^ 
to establish criteria for 
monitoring 

10. Conducting summative evaluation 

. P»D. uses PIP instructions on 
compiling student test results 

11, Conducting formative evaluation 

. P.D. uses project descrip- 
tions throughout PIP to 
Eorinulate ju\igments about 
how the project is progress- 
ing 

. P,D* uses descriptions of in- 
service sessions, teacher 
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evaluation meetings, etc* 
to plan constructive feed** 
back for improving the 
project* 

12* Planning for subsequent yoar 
* P.D* uses PIP materials 
(including Start-up uiate- 
^ials) for planning subse- 
quent year's operation 

II* Project Personnel 

A* Maintaining roles 

* PD uses PIP-specif ied mechanism 
for maintaining roles Ce*g*, PD 
involves staff in making project 
decisions, keeps staff informed, 
directs staff through lead teach- 
er) 

. PD models desired professional 
relationships 

* Project staff foMow Professional 
Relationships Album guidelines in 
maintaining roles 

B* Selection Processes 

* P*D* replaces staff as needed using 
staffing procedures described in 
Start-up 

* P*D* recruits and interviews can- 
didates for staff positions for 

^ subsequent year's operation* 

Training processes 

1* P*D* or lead teacher conducts 
in-service training on project 
instructional and management 
skills, and on attitudes 
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Tasks are performed 
with PIP-specif ied 
intervals and dura" 
tion 
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2. Project sCa££ uses PIP materials 
to learn iustructional and manage- 
ment skills, and attitudes 

III- Hon-project Personnel 

A. Maintaining roles 

. PIP-specified raechanisni for 
maintaining roles (e.g-, P-D. 
attends teacher's meetings) 

- P*D, sets tone in maintaining 
roles Ce*g.^ cooperates with 
principals) 

* Project staff follow Professional 
Relationships Guide in maintain- 
ing roles with non-project staff 

B- Selocf^on process 
. None 

C* Training processes 'Z 

* Introduction. to project (for per- 
sonnel not present during start- 
'up) via P^D- presentation using 

PIP brochures, filmstrip, and 
tape 

* P.D* and staff interaction with 
school personnel as specified In 
PIP 

- Orientation/FR for parents in the 
form of conferences, suppers, 
etc. 



Tasks are performed 
vith PIP-specified 
intervals and dura- 
tion 



0 / 
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Personnel 



Operation 
In t: ended Outcomes 

I- Project Director 

A. Roles and Related Issues 

' P.D. has authority and respect of staf£ 

* P*D*'s Channels of Communication well established 
(within project and district) 

* P*D* has job security 
Skills and characteristics 

1- Technical qualifications of P*D* 

* P-D* demonstrates expertise in all PIP-specific 
skilis/tasks during project operation 

- Selection o£ students to match program 
goals 

- Logistics (e*g,, arranging space, schedul- 
ing students, managing time) 

- PIP-use 

- Subject area (e.g. , reading specialist) 

- Materials/equipment 

- Methodology (e.g*, gaming/simulations) 

- Training 

2* Administrative qualifications 

* P-D* demonstrates expertise in carrying out PIP- 
specified administrative tasks during operation 

- Staffing 

- Public Relationii 

- Management of Budget 

- Monitoring of instruction 

- Program evffluatlon (formative and summative) 

- Planning for subsequent year 
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C. Attitudes 

. P.O. expresses conEidencc in her role as director 
. ?*D. expresses confidence in her staff and in the 

projGct*s success 
. P.D* expresses acceptancjQ of program philosophy, and 

goals 

. P*D. is supportive of and has appropriate attitudes 
, toward project and non*-project staff 
Project Personnel 

A« Roles and Related Issues 

* Roles played by each staff member are appropriate 
. Channels of communication among staff (project and 
non'project) are well established 
Skills/Characteristics 

1* Project personnel effectively demonstrate instructional 
skills in 

- Testing 

- Diagnosing students 

- Prescribing student work (e*g*, contracts) 

- Using materials, equipment, games, etc. 
r Selecting students 

- Grouping students (e*g-, small groups, hetero- 
geneous groups, across grade pairs, etc*) 

- Using appropriate presentation mode (e*g*, lec^ 
ture, cle[constration, inquiry approach)' 

- Using appropriate motivational system 

2- Project personnel effectively demonstrate classroom 
management skills in 

- Arranging the learning environment (materials* 
furniture, bulletin boards, etc-) ' 

- Maintaining student records 

- Scheduling students * 

- Scheduling equipment use 

- Scheduling student activities (e*g*, trip days, 
game days, counselor^*s day, etc) 
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3. Project personnel effectively demonstrate other 
management skills in 

- Planning non-classroom activities (e.g., trips, 
magic shows, etc.) 

- Curriculum planning (developing units, etc.) 

- Public relations (parent meetings, school 
assembly presentations, etc.) 

C. Attitudes 

. Project staff express confidence in carrying out 
their roles/tasks 

• Project staff express confidence in director, in 
other project staff 

. Project staff demonstrate PIP-specif ied attitudes 
toward students (e.g., success orientation) 

• Project staff expresses acceptance of program 
philosophy and goals 

. Project staff are supportive of and have appropridte 

attitudes toward non-project staff 
. Project staff ar^ supportive of and have appropriate 
attitudes toward other project staff 
III. Non'-project Personnel 

A. Roles and related issues 

. Channels of communication with project staff are 
well established 
^ . Non-project personnel view project teacher as resource 
person(s) (PIP specific) 

B. Skills/Characteristics 

. Non-project personnel effectively communicate the 
goals and methods of the project to others 

. Non-project teachers can identify students in their 
class who should participate in the program 

. Non-project teachers and principal can coordinate 
the existing school program with special project 
activities (e.g., do not require make-up homework, 
do not require students to work during recess, etc.) 
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. Non-project personnel express enthusiasm about having 
the project in their school 

- Non-project personnel view stjidents as being more ' 
successful (e^g*, getting better grades, having more 
potential for learning, etc.) 

. Non-project staff are supportive of and have appro- 
priate attitudes toward project staff (e.g., express ' 
confidence in project staff) 
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Other Resources 
Selection/Adoption; Intended Outcomes 



Materials 

A- Availability 

* PIP-specified instructional materials^ equipment^ and 
supplies available from publishers or district 

B* Adequacy 

* Available materials^ equipment^ and sunplies are 
adequate according to pip specifications 

C. Acceptability < 

* District and/or participatin^^hoolCs) agree to use 
PIP core and supplementary materials in PIP specified 
manner 

D- Related systems 

* District^ir^chool ordering and processing system permit 
delivery of pip materials on schedule 

* District or school channels for approval of orders 
including making minor budget adjustments are not 
in conflict with PIP 

. District or school prSfeedures of making inventories 
* and/or eliciting bids on materials are not in con- 

flict with PIP 

* District or school policies regarding use of budget 
early in year are not in conflict with PIP 

Facilities 

A- Availability 

, Appropriate classroom space (e.g.., -does not require 
taking teacher's lounge or kindergarten), available in 
district, or portTable space available to purchase. 

* Desks > chairs > blackboards ^ etc . available 

, Office space in appropriate location for P,D. ^nd 
secretary available 
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■B* Adequacy 

Clas&room&f 4^sks> chairs> tables, carpeting^ and 
other facilities are adequate according to PIP 
specifications 
Acceptability 

. District and/or participating school(s) agree to use 

facilities as specified in PIP 
D* -Related systems 

* District management system for allocating facilities 

are not in conflict with PIP ^ 
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Other Resources 
Start-'Up 
Intended^ (New) Inputs 

I* Materials 

A. PIP Inputs 

I* PIP information (for selecting and purchasing required 
materials) 

. Core materials are clearly distinguished from 
supplementary loaterials.- / 

* Information clearly distinguishes supplies fxom 
equipment for line item changes 

. Non-conflicting information is stated 

. Information Indicates grade level for which materials 
were designed-, subject categoria^r, quantity (per 
student, per classroom, or per 'school), edition, 
etc. for beginning operations ^ ^ 

. Information on how to find hardware/ software items 
^ ^ in catalogues is clear 

. Adequate number of birochures which describe each 
^ item are contained in PIP 

. Each item is classified as a book, film, kit, 

reference book, etc. ^ 

- Special use of materials in project is described; 
teacher comments indicated (e.g., book desi^gned 
for teachers or students) * 

. Infc^rmation sufficient on which materials are 
consumable, which are not 
2. Sample materials . 

a- Materials designed by developer site 
^ - Have clear directions for using 

^ . Are complete oj: have directions for completing 
. Are organized systematically 

' Are suitable £or duplication (spelling errors ^ 
corrected, sentences complete, etc.) 
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b. Comercial materials 

• Include sample copies o£ teacher test manuals, 
diagnostic tests, etc* 
' ' . B. Technical assistance 

. Mo new inputs for technical assistanc^'^thar than PIP- 
specified assistance provided 

C. Money ' . 

. Adequate budget for purchasing or modifying materials 

D. .USOE constraints ' - 

\ New inputs on materials from USOE not expected (except 

through monitoring system, if available) 
^ ''E- CField-*tryout inputs) 

• None intended 

II. facilities 

A- PIP information (on how to select, purchase, or make arrangements 
for required facilities) 

- Information provided on quantity per student, per class- 
room, 'per school needed for beginning operation 

* Information provided on which facilities are made 
available by the district (e.g., P.D* 's office space, 
furniture, etc . ) 

Technical assistance 

. No technical assistance other than PIP specified assistance 
provided 

Money 

. Adequate budget for PIP-specif ied classrooms, tables, 
chairs, carpeting* and other facilities 

D. USOE constraints 

. Hew OE Inputs on facilities not expected (except 
through iitonitoring system, if available) 

E. (FielcJ-tryout itipiits) ■ 

. None intended 
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Other Resources 
Sdard-Up 
Intended Processes 



Materials 

A, Selecting/Ordering . 

. PIP designated person becomes 
oriented to instrtjctional 
approach ^ 
. Survey is made of materials^ 
available in each classroom,^" 
school, etc- 

- Core materials lists, supple- 
mentary "subject matter area, 
gFcfde level, etc- > are con-: 
suited 

- • Alternate materials are 

# * 

selected if necessary 
^ . *,'District mechanism for 
channeling ordering of 
materials/equipment is 
^^^^^ ' determined and* used i 
B- Distributing/ Allocating 

- Mechanism for sortitig and 
distribiJtlng materials is 
established by PIP designated 
person 

- Mechanism for materials inven- 
/ tbry is established 

. Plails for storage of materials 
(including their safety) are / 
made ■ ^ \ 

- Materials are distributed to 
• each person, classroom, in- 

service room, or school as 



Pripr to the summer closing 
of school; 



Following orientation to 
the PIB; amount of time 
is PIP specific , 



Prior td the opening of 
school in the fall; 

Amount of time is PIP 
speci fic/ 



'1 



de*signated in PIP 
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II. Facilities 

A- Selecting/ Ordering 
r . PIP designated person uses 

^ PIP to determine what 

facilities are needed 
^ . District office or 

principal is contacted^ 
for making arrangements 
Ko obtain facilities 
(class-room, desks^ 



tables)^ 
B- Distributing/ Allocating 

. Fa^ilitl^s are allocated 

via district procedures 
* Portable classrooms^ carpets, 
furniture^ etc. are installed 
via district procedures 



Prior to the sunnner 
closing of school; 
amount of time is PIP 
specified* 



Prior to Preservlc^ 
Workshop. 
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Ocher Resources * 
Scart-Up 

o Intended Ouccomes 

I. Materials - 

A. Availability of materials 

. Core materials available to sta££ during preservice 

training/orienting 

^ . Materials available in each classroom for operations 

stage use; materials are appropriately placed in 

labst classrooms, etc. 

B- Adequacy of materials _ . - 

. Appropriate coiCe* supplementary materials available 

to staff during, preservice trainlng/orleritlng In 

adequate numbers . . 

# 

C. Acceptability of materials 

. Staff plan to use core materials and supplementary 
materials as* sj^clfied in PIP 

11^ Facilities 

A, Availability of facilities 

^ Facilities available to staff during preservice training/ 
orienting 

B, Adequacy of facilities 

. Available facilities ace adequate as specified in PI? 

C, Acceptability of facilities 

. Available facilities are acceptable to project and 
non-projecc personnel 
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Other Resources . - 

Operations 
Intended (New) Inputs 

Materials , ' 

A. PIP inpi!C-£* 

* 1. information 

. States ordering procedures for the Operation 
Stage 

. Contains catelogs and fact sheets to assist 
personnel in ordering additional materials 
during the school year, 
2. Sample materials 

a. Materials designed by developer site (for use 
during Operations) 
Commercial materials 

B. Technical Assistance 

1* FijbHsher representatives (e*g. , consultation on 
ordering) 

C. Money 

* SuffijClent funds allocated appropriately for PIP 
specified materials 

(U^S.O.E, constraints) 

« No Federal, State, and local governmental monitoring 
intended 
E* (Field try-*>ut Inputs) 

* None intended 

Facilities 

A. PIP information 

I i - 

. None intended 

B, Technical assistance 

. None intended 



C* Honey 



* Sufficient funds allocated appropriately for PIP 
specified facilities 
C-36 
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D, U-S-O-E- constraints 

* Non6 intended 
E- (Field try-out inputs) 

* None intended 
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' Other Resources 

Operation 
Intended Processes 

I. Materials 

A* Selecting and Ordering 

- P*D, and/or teachers order 
additional materials as needed 
^ using PIP procedures 

* P*D* uses effective ordering 
( procedures £or obtaining 

materi. Is 
Distributing/Allocating 

' * Mechanism £or sorting and dis- 
tributing materials is used 

* Mechanism £or materials inven- 
tory is used 

* Plans £or storage o£ materials 
(including their safety) are 
carried out 

* Materials are distributed 

II* Facilities 

A"* Selecting/Ordering 

* None intended 
B* Distributing/Allocating 

. None intended 



Tasks are performed 
with PlP-specified 
intervals and duration 
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Other Resources 

Operation- 
Intended Outcomes 

I. Materials 

A. Availability 

* Core loaterials available for use by staff and students 

• Materials appropriately placed in labs, classrooms, 
etc* , 

Adequacy 

. Appropriate materials available for' staff and students 

in adequate numbers 
C- Acceptability 

- Staff members use core and supplementary materials 

specified in PIP 

IT* Facilities 

A. Availability 

. Facilities available for use by staff and students 
as specified in PIP 

B. Adequacy of facilities 

' . Facilities are adequate for instruction (heating, 

lighting, ventilation, etc.) 

C. Acceptability of facilities 

. Use of project classrooms is' acceptable to project 
and iwn-project staff 
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Students 



Se le c t: lo n/Adop t: ion 



Intended Ouccomcs 



A* Skills/Characteristics 



- Pool t>£ scudencs who have PIP-speci£ied achievemenc level in 
PIP subject area 

* Grade levels in replicating sice schools macch grade level 
configuration in PIP (e.g*^ Conquest must have schools uich 
grades 1-6 in order to have PIP specified reading room) 

- Socio^-economic level o£ scudencs in school macch socio- 
economic level ot scudents described in PIP 



- Plf»-speci£ic; appropriace to the cype o£ individual or 
group inscruccion used in che projecc- 



fi* Atcicudes 




Students 
Start-up 
Intended (New) Inputs 



A* PIP information 

* PIP-specific selection procedures clearly stated 

* PIP information clearly stated which kind of students to serve, 
e*g*f ability level, grade level/ socio-economic level 

* Test directions and scoring procedures (diagnostic^ standardized, 
and teacher made) are clear 

* PIP clearly states how many students are to participate in 
program per school year, per grade level, per classroom and/ 
or classroom period, and per teacher, aide, etc* 

. PIP clearly states length of time 'for student participation 

(e.g*, PTR, entire school year) 
. Number of students to be served at any given time is clear 
, PIP Is clear on procedures for grouping students within the 

classroom (e*g*, HIT ~ one 7th or, 8th grade tutor and one 

6th or 7th grade tutee are paired) 
Technical assistance 

* iVo new technical assistance related to selecting students 
during Start-up ^ 

C* Money 

, No funfis are designated directly for students 
D* USOE constraints 

. USOE limits student participation exclusively tq those 
students meeting PIP-specif led characteristics 
E* (Fleld-tryout inputs) 

- None intended " : ^ 
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Students 
Start-up 
Intended Processes 



AcUlevement level data (if available) and student lists 
are obtained and organized for sttid^nt selection 
Some PIPs specify special selection tasks to be completed 
during 'St^rt-up 

Plans are made to use PIP-specif led management mechanisms 
for scheduling students (PIP-specif ied process) 



Period in 
school year 
and amount of 
time is PIP- 
specif Ic 
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Students 
Start-Up 
Intended Outcomes 



A* Student skills/characteristics 

* Pool of students with PIP-speclfled skills and characteristics 
froiD which project students can be selected 

Student attitudes ' 
.Pool of students with PIP-specif led attitudes 



6i 
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Appendix D 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN THE PIP REPLICATION MECHAMISM 
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Appendix D 

OEFIfflTIOtiS OF TFXMS USED IN TllE PIP REPLICATION MECHANTSM 

Actual s Observed Inputs, processes, and outcomes at the replicating 
sites, ^ 

Adoption/selection sta^e , A stage beginning with receipt of the first 
information about the availability of a PIP and ending with a 
decision ^o award a PI? to a site (e^g*, notice about monies 
available in Federal Register, writing of the PIP proposal, visit 
to Washington, and the like) » 



Establishing roles ^ Procedures designed to create roles or authority ' 
relationships which fall under neither selection nor training Ce*g., 
giving a project director the ta^k of hiring teachers to establish 
authority over them) * 

Facilities* All rooms or space with associated furniture, blackboards, 
carrels, and the like, relat^^d to the^roject. 

InEormation * Descriptions of tasks and activities in terms of intended 
outcomes and their sequences* The significance of this category 
for the revision of piPs is the assumption that project directors 
and other staff will know how to a^ccomplish the tasks and activities 
described in this brief manner. 

Inputs . Ttie entirety of basic resources, including site characteristics 
* information, money, constraints, and the like, available at (or given 
to) a site for project replication, 
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Instruction ^ See Training > 

Job aids . Materials designed to be used by personnel in carrying 
out tasks. These Include sucli materials as public relations film- 
strips, handouts, forms, memos, and 'calendars. 

Intended (adj >) . Designed £or a specific purpose* (Those inputs, 
processes, and outcomes which ate explicitly stated in the PIP 
o^fS^SY^ and those '^'hich ni^-^y be inferred as necessary for accomplish 
ing PIP prescribed tasks.) 

Materials . All equipment, supplies, and instructional materials 
related to the project. Processes relating to materials are 
selecting* ordering, dis^tributing, and allocating* /See also 
Outcomes . ) 

(New) Inputs . The , additional inputs (e.g.,. information, money, 

ft 

constraints, assistance) given for use at the start-up or 
operation stage of title project. 

Nonproject personnel . Persons wlio have 4n impact on project success, 
including district and ^j^hocl personnel who do not work direc;,tly 
for the project and parents or other community figures wtiose 
support ^s required or whose disapproval could be detrimental to 
' project success. 



Operatiort staRe . A stage beginning witK the first contact witli students 
and ending at the close of the school year (e.g.> diagnostic 
treating, scheduling students, instruction* parent meetings , in- 

^ service training* and the like)* 

Other resources! related systems . District mechanisms for ordering, 
distributing or allocating materials or faeilities- - 

_ * ■ 
Outcomes . Results; for personnel and^students, described in terms of 

their roles, skills, attitudes; for materials and facilitios, 

described in* terms of their availability, adequacy in relation 

to PIP specif ic^itions, and acceptabilitty to relevant personnel- 

PIP: Information . Reference materials and identification of tastes 
and activities in terms af their outcomes and sequences* (It is 
assumed that staff member's know how to accomplish the tasks and 
activities described in this brief manner^) 



PIP: Job-aids > ^t^^te^ials designed to help staff carry out their 
tasks (e.g., calendars, f ilmstrips, handouts, sample forms, and 
nemos) - * ^ 

PIP: Self-trainlnj;; materials . Materials in Che PIP that "are 
designed to help personnel acquire new skills. They range 
from informal tips and suggestions <nbout how to accomplish 
tasks to a progra>)ed tape/ slide training sequence. 
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Processes , A sequence of activities performed at s prescribed time 

# 

to bring about a result. (Staff are selected and trained; materials 
are ordered and distributed; students are selected and trained*) 

I- 

Project staff * AJl personnel who work directly for the project, 
including principals when their involvement is extensive. 

Related systems * Refeirs to mateifiials-ordering systems, or systems 
tor allocating facilities that e-Kist in tho schools* These 
systems are treated on an -ad hoc> PIP-by**PIP basis* 

Roles * Job positions and interrelationships of staff (e*g,, 
project director is given authority and autonomy with his or 
her jOb. title), ' 

Self-training materials ^ Intended to help personnel acquire new 
skills, and range from informal tips and suggestions to, in 

one PIP.9 a programed fape/slide training sequence. 

> 

Start-up stage , A stage beginning with the receipt of the grant 
and PIP and ending wltH the completion of preparations for the 
first contact with students (e,g., staff recruitment and 
selection, orientation^ preservicc training ordering materials, 

i 

and the like) . i 
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Students: Selection . An operation process which includes actual' 
contact with students for test.Lng (either diagnostic or standard- 
ized), making the final decision about wliich students will 
participate. 

Students: (Selection) . A start-up process which^ includes the 

processing of test scores from the previous school year and the^ 
compilation of lists of potential project students. 

Technical assistance . Help in carrying out tasks given to a 

project director from personnel outi*ide^ the project- Technical " 
assistance may be from PIP-prescribed so'urces, (e-g-, publishers' 
representatives), from exemplary site contacts by phone, or 
through visits, or from information or guidance provided by OE 
officials, site visitors, and the like. 

Training - Any activity designed to change skills attitudes, 

including orientation and instructional activities- tn addition 

/ 

to conventional skill training, this includes all orientation \ 
and instructional activities- 

■QSOE constraints . Limits, regulations, or rja'strictibns,, on site' 

activities by Tittle III, OPBE or other OE officers the federal, 
regional, or state level- 
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